











The Classical Review 





NOVEMBER 1895. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CLEM. AL. S7ROM. VII, 


(Continued from page 342.) 


[f have to thank the representatives of 
the late Dr. Hort for allowing me to print 
here his emendations (marked by the letter 
H.) on the earlier portion of Book vii. | 

§ 1, p. 828. as dvapabdvras trois diAoco- 
gous oles Té €otw 6 TO Svtt Xpiotiavds tis 
€avtav dpabias xatayvavar. Read ris for 
re. H. 

1b. Put colons after cvyypyoouevor and 
tas AeEets adrov. HH. 

§ 2, p. 829. Colon after Opyoxevovra. H. 

Ib. tiv dxpovov avapxov dpyjv re Kai 
arapxnv tav ovrwv. Heinsius and Potter 
print dypovoy kai dvapxov without any note. 
As Dindorf also has no note, I think he has 
here, as often, inadvertently followed Klotz 
without MS. authority. Just below we 
have wap’ ob é€xpavOdvetv rd éréxewa 
airvov. I think we should read the indic- 
ative for the infinitive. 

§ 3. There are two kinds of Oepareta 
towards men, 4 pév BeAtwrixy, 7 Se ianpe- 
TiKy’ iarpiKy pev Tdpatos, diocodia Se Yuyjs 
BedAtwriky. yovedow pév ex matdwv kat 
yyenoow ek tov trotetaypevwv tmnpetiKy 
operea tpocyiverar. dSpoiws Sé Kat Kata TH 
éxxAnoiav «.t.X. For the 3rd pév read 6¢, 
and put a comma before yoveiow. CC. con- 
tinues rv pév Bedtwrtixyy of rperBvrepor 
calovew eixdva, thy tanperixiv S& of Sedxovor. 
tavtas dudw tas Staxovias dyyeAol Te 
bmnperowvrar TH Oe@ Kara THv Tov TEpLyeiwv 
oikovopiav Kai avtos x.t.A. As we have had 
two @epareias mentioned, one of which is 

NO, LXXXII, VOL, IX, 


that of didxovor, I think that d:axovias may 
be a corruption of @epazeias, caused by the 
preceding éidxovor. 

P. 830. Gepareia gputav dpioty xa” Hv 
yivovrat of kaprot Kal ovyKopilovrae émorrnyy 
kal éumrepia yewpyixn tiv apédccav tiv e& 
aitav tapexopevy tos avOpwras. Put 
a comma before xaf’ jv and after yewpyixy, 
and read with Potter rapeyouevy ; otherwise 
we ought to have had airav rapexopevats. 

Ib. 2 8 4 Ocompérea efis éort...deopidrys 6 
Oeorperys povos. I prefer to read ei, which 
seems to be the original reading in the MS. 

Ib. 6 ei8as 76 mpérov Kal Kata THY emioTHpnv 
kat xara Tov Biov, dr w Biwréov évopevo...Beo. 
Read érws. H. I should prefer ofov. 

P. 831. Seordaipov $2 6 dedids 7a. Sarpdvia, 
5 mdavra Oedfwv wai ~vAov xat AéiBov, kai 
mveipa avOperw te oyxds Brovtvre 
katadedovrdwpévos. So D. after Syl- 
burg for the avOpwrov...Bioivra Karadedovhw- 
pévov of the MS. Lowth is right in keeping 
to the MS., except that we should read 
xatadeSoviwpévos With middle force. H. 

§ 5, p. 831. riots obv 7d eidévar Oedv 
4 mpérn. Read perhaps eva. H. The 
author continues pera THs ToD awrhpos Sidac- 
kadias Thy weroiOnow 7d Kara pndeva TpOTov 
dixa Spav, todr’ elvac mpérov wyeioOae TH 
émyvoce Tod Oeot. Put a comma between 
mporn and perd (Dindorf has no stop) and 
also after zeroiOnow, and insert 5 after 
perd. If we keep cideva:, perhaps évepyet, pro- 
posed by Lowth, should be inserted after it. 
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§ 5, p. 831. xparirrov 3: év oipave ayyedos, 
7d mAnowaitepov...THs aiwviov Cons weTarAay- 
xdvov. Read perartayxavor. 

Ib. rovrw waca iworéraxtar otparia dyyé- 
Lov...tyv dylav oikovopiav dvadedeypevy dui 
tov troragavra, 80 Sv Kat ravres aitov oi 
GvOpwro. For dv read dv. [So also H. who 
gives the ref. to Rom. viii. 20.] 

§ 6, p. 832. Comma after weiOe instead of 
D.’s full stop. H. 

Ib. ob yap Bidlerar tov e€ aitrod aPeww 
ca Tod...drorAnpocat Ta wap’ adr od...dvvé- 
pevov. Read airod in each case. [So H.] 

Ib. curnp yap éorw, odxi tov pév, tov 8 
ot. mpos 8% daov émuryderdrytos ExacTos elev 
ri éavrod dievemev evepyeciav. Put acomma 
after rav 8 od and read d¢ for 37. 

§ 7, p. 832. dyvow yap obx amrrerat Tov 
G€0d, Tod pd KataBodrjRs Kocpov ovpBovdov 
yevouevov tov watpos. Insert viot rod before 
Geod. H. 

Ib. airn yap jv copia 7 mpocexampev 6 
mavrokpatwp Oeds. Insert 7 before copia. H. 

§ 8. capxds dvOpwrivys cba derav ovx 
irepidav. Read éurdbeav, comparing éurabes 
in the last §. H. 

Ib. of ros dmavrwv tov ayabdv...aitvos 6 
vids xabiorara. Read otrws. [So H.] 

Ib. tpwrovpyds xwyoews divayis. Read 
mpwroupyo after Plato Leg. x. 897. H. 

§ 9, p. 833. 4% mavrwy Tov pepdv Kai péxpt 
Tov puixpotarou tpoynKkovaoa 6 dxpiBeias 
éééracis, mavrwv eis TOV TpaTov SdioiKyTHV TOV 
ddov...ebopavrwv. For Sylburg’s zpo- 
nxovea read with the MS. zpooyxovec ‘fitting,’ 
and for épopwvrwy read adopdévtwv. H. | 
think égéracrs is sufficiently qualified by 60 
dxpwBeias and should keep Sylburg’s reading 
mponkovea. 

Jb. (Of a magnetized chain) cvyxwetra 
Kal wuKpoTaty odypov poipa To THs “Hpa- 
kXeias AiGov wvevpare dia TOAAGY TaY aONpoV 
éxrewouevw Saxtvdiwv. Read 7 paxpordry. 
The power of the magnet is shown in affect- 
ing the remotest, not the smallest ring. 

§ 10, p. 834. ai évrodal...odx évvdpors, 
Sixaiw yap vomos ov Keira: Tov pev éEAdpevov 
Cwnv didvov Kai paxdpiov yépas AapPdvew 
érafav, tov 8 at «.7.’. Bracket the words 
dixaiw...xetrar, to show that they are paren- 
thetic, and put a comma after keira. H. 

Ib. dxpis Gv xaravrnoy «is dvdpa rédeov, 
THS yuooeds TE Suod Kal KAypovopias v7 € p- 
oxnv. Read perhaps irepoy7. 

Ib. abrat ai owrypio wepitpotai Kata TH 
peraBodrys tagw aropepifovrar Kal xpovois Kal 
rorous...Kal’ éexdornv Ex do T YS Ews THS erava- 
BeByxvias...dewpias. Read éxdorn. [So H.] 

§ 11, p. 834. ras évroAas [as édwxev. Omit 
ds. [So H.] 


§ 11, p. 834. dye yap é érépas mpoxomis. 
Insert érépous after érépas. H. 

§ 13, p. 835. ravroryte tis trepoyis 
aimrdaons tetrynuevas. Read dracas. H. 

P. 836. éavrov xrifer...€€oporovpevos bed 6 
yrwotixds TO hice TO arabes Kextnwévy, Td 
e& doxynoews eis amdbeav cvvertadpévov... 
éfoporov. Put a comma after yworixds and 
remove the comma after xexryyévw. [So H.] 

§ 14. ravras dypi ras dperas Ovotav Sextiyv 
elvac rapa bed tiv arvdov Kapdiav per’ émi- 
THens opOns oAoKdprwpa tov Geod AEeyovans 
THs ypapns x.7.A. Insert commas after ed 
and ypagas. H. 

b. ra pev waby drotepevors, dvapap- 
tyrovs b& yevopeévovs. Read ywo- 
pévovs. H. 

Ib. rotr’ iv dpa 6 yviowero Kat 5 vopos Tov 
dpaptwrov dvaipeiobac KeAevwv Kal perati- 
Geobor éx Oavarov eis Lwyv tiv ek miotews 
dmdGeuy. & pi cuvievTes of vomodiwdacKaAot... 
ddoppas tois parnv daBddrAew emryepodor 
mapecxyjxac.. Put a colon after daGeav, 
and a full stop after zapecyyxacr instead 
of Dindorf’s comma. H. 

§ 15, p. 836. 088 pny dvabjypacw...xnd€trar 
TO Oeiov...dAda pdvois Tois Kadois Kayabois 
dvipdot paivetar. Read dadpivera. H. 

P. 837. ico rovros...oi rH trav fpdovar 
GKpacia...Teputi@rovTes Kal ™pos Tas Tuppopas 
dravoavres ov dacw elvar Oéov. For of read 
oi, putting a comma before rp and after 
amavoavTes. 

Ib. GdAou O€ ciow of wemecpévor mapaurn- 
Tos €lvat Ovoias...trois vopiouevovs Geovs 
cuvaipopevors as eimeiy adT@V Tats dko- 
Aaciats kai ovd€ GéXovar muorevew x.7.A. Put 
a comma after @eovs and a colon after 
dxoAacias, and read atrév for abrév (‘ being 
partners in their own lusts,’ ¢.e. the lusts of 
the idolaters). 

§ 16, p. 837. 6 vids marpi ayabo yapi- 
erat...d7t TO morevew Te Kat reberbar éd’ 
ypiv, kaxav 8 aitiav Kai vAns av tis dobeverav 
iroddBor Kai tas GBovAytous THs dyvotas éppas 
tas Te GAdyous bv duabiav dvdyxas iwepavw 
xabdrep Onpiov ba pabyoews 5 yvworixds 
yevopevos..€0 movet tovs OéAovtas...xaTa Sv- 
vapuv, Kav eis apy KaTaGcTacn ToTe...TaV 
dpxopéevuv yynoera. Put a full stop after 
ép jpiv and dvdyxas and xara Svvayw, and 
read riv tAns for Kai trys (comparing 
Anton. xii. 6 rv doOéveav zaons trys, and 
v. 13 é& airwidous kal tduxod cvvérryka) and 
kataoty for xaracrain. [H. queries dvéyxas 
and reads imép dv for imepavw. | 

Ib. olov dmoypadgovres tov yrworiKody 
yivopevov nw wept ra BéBaa Kai mav- 
tehGs dvaddXotwra avagtrpedopervor. 


Perhaps we should read éyywépevov. [H. 
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reads ‘tmroypadovres and dvactpepdpevor, 
translating ‘Faintly depicting Him who is 
made to us a Gnostic, by ourselves etc.’] 

§ 17, p. 838. 7d pév wept ra Oeia Eepyov 
€xetv oxomeivy ti pev TO mpotov aitiov. 
Read éxe: with Sylburg. H. 

Ib. tiva te ad Ta pev ds Sujxovra, ra 8é ds 
meptexovta. Perhaps some such phrase as 
7a ovvéxovra has been lost after ai. 

Ib. ry St avbpeia (xataxéxpyta) od év TO 
Ta TEeploTaTiKa Vropéve povov, GAA Kali TO 
nodovns Te kal érOupias <Kpareiv>.. kal kaddAouv 
mpos Tav TO...Wuxaywyodv yas dvTitdao- 
gEeTAL Ov yap tropévew Set Tas KaKias Kal 
ta kaka GXAG TELOETOA at Kai TA HoPepa 
iropevev. For adda zeiberbar read aA’ 
drobécba followed by a comma, [For xai 
read kav, for évrirdooerat read dvrirdocec Oat, 
for GANG reiBerOar read add’ éribeoOu. H.]} 

§ 18, p. 835. cai 80 Hv airiav ovre 
pemews ovre Kakodogias... dvriAapBavera. 
Read 8v Hv Kai airiav, or omit cat. H. 

P. 839. yevomevos xdcpuos ..€v Kdopw Kai 
rageu mpacowv. Insert wzavra before mpac- 
owv. H. 

§ 19, p. 839. peradorixds...diravOpwmes Te 
iby purorovnporatos...kakoupyias maons. ja- 
Oetv dpa det mordv civ. Put a comma 
after dv and after taons and read pafov ds 
for pabeiv. H. 

Lb. ob8& pay & tis Tov TVvpBadvTwr Kai 
eriywopevns ovvnbeias, dv tpdmov 7 SuaAexTos 
redevotrar  apeTy’ oxXedov yap % KaKia TOUTOV 
éyyiverat tov tporov. Put a colon before 
ovdé and after rov tporov, and a comma 
before reAcotrar. [So H.] For cupBdvrwv 
read cupBiovvtwv. 

§ 20, p. 839. ob8€ of Adyou of werTiKOL 
€rimoAaion ovTes emioTnpoviKny THs dAnOeias 
dctapovynv mapacxoey av. H. proposes to 
read dvavouyv, comparing diaveveunuevws in 
vi. p. 800, and Plato Leg. iv. 714 A rv rot 
vod dvavouyv érovoyafovtas vopov. I think 
however that there is no reason to alter the 
text : érurrnun (which is defined as xara- 
Ans duerdrtwtos Adyw) implies a permanent 
possession of the truth. 

Ib. rovrwv weprytvopevos Tay peyddwv 
dvTaywvicpaTwv Kal...KaTaywvurdmevos éxpd- 
tnoe. Read wepryevouevos and perhaps insert 
ms after it. H. 

P. 840. kai 8) kai rovrwv. The MS. & 
‘out of these’ is to be preferred to Syl- 
burg’s xai. H. 

Ib. eecirar 8€ 6 Suvapevos. Read éreirar 
with Bywater in J. of Phil. H. 

Ib, ravry kai tov vody ciAndapev iva eidOpev 
5 rototpev, Kal TO yvOh cavTov évradiOa eidévar 
ed’ 5 yeyovapev. yeyovapev Se elvar reOnvior 
tais €vToAats, ei TO BovrAeoGar cwlerGar édoi- 
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peOa. Put a full stop after zodpev, a 
comma after évrat@a, and a colon after the 
first yeyovayev: ‘self-knowledge here on 
earth consists in knowing for what we 
are made ; and we are made to be obedient.’ 

§ 21, p. 840. didmrep ddAws roa odd obde Eorw 
dmotBy Kar’ adgiav owrnpias damodiddovat. 
Restore dyuo.B8yv as in the older editions, for 
which Dindorf, following Klotz, has written 
dpouByn without a note. 

§ 22, p. 841. ras Wyas Sbpotodorrv 
kat tots atvtTots dvarddrrovow. Read 
dpoias Exacro. éavtois. H. 

Ib. atrixa BapBapor ot pév Onpwwdeis Kai 
dypious Ta HOn (Tovs Oeods iroribevtat), jwepw- 
repous d¢"EAAnves. Omit of before wey. H. 

Lb. wai 8a rodro 6 ro@ dvte Bacdixds -rHv 
Yuxiv Kal yvworiKds, obros...kal ddevodaiuwv 
dv ripsov...elvar Tov povov Gedv memeopévos. 
Omit év and put a comma after ddeordai- 
pov. H. 

§ 23, p. 841. was...émumixpaivovra, 7 pact 
tiv "Apreuw dpywOnva. Put a question 
after dpycOnva. H. 

§ 25, p. 843. Avoyévyns zpos tov Oavpafovra 
ore nipev tov opw év TO bTEpw TEpLELAn- 
wévov, ‘wy Oavpale’ Edy ‘hv yap wapadogo- 
TEepov exeivo, €i TO Urepov Tepi 6pOG TH dhe 
Kkatetdnpevov edow. The text can 
hardly be correct. It makes no sense to 
speak of ‘the serpent coiled round in the 
pestle’ or ‘the pestle coiled up about the 
serpent.’ H. would omit év after dguv, though 
allowing that it was read by Theodoret, p. 88, 
who gives as a paraphrase ddews irépw éavrov 
évetAnoavros. 

Ib, Set yap ta dAoya tov Lwwv tpéxew Kat 
Ociv Kat paxerOar Kai tikrew «7. Per- 
haps 6eiy is a corruption of éo6iev, as we do 
not want a second word for running, and 
the omens cited are mostly concerned with 
eating. 

§ 27, p. 844. ei wev te Kaxov adnfes elyes, 
Pedia, Lyreiv ddybis pappaxov, tovrov o” ede. 
Omit the comma after ddpyaxor. 

Ib. wepysagdrwodv o° ai yuvaixes év Kixrdo 
Kat mepewodtwoar, ard Kpovvav Tpidv vdaTe 
mepippav éuBarov adras. H. reads 
mepippava. Badwv with Lob. Agi. p. 632. 
Put a colon after repiPewodtwoar. 

§ 28, p. 845. 7 yap od Kadds...meptypd- 
dopuev; Here, as in ii. p. 474 and elsewhere, 
I should be inclined to write 7 ydp ; 

Ib. yeXoiov pevrav «in...dvOpwrov ovta 
maiyviov Oeod Gedv eépydLecOar Kai yiverOa 
mavdcav réexvys tov Oeov, éret rd ywopmevov 

tavTov...7@ €& ov yiverat, @s...70 &K Xpvood 
xpuoodr, Ta 5¢ zpos avOpirwv Bavaiowv Kata- 
oxevalopeva...kav tHv téexvnv extTEeEoys, 
ris Bavavoias pereiAndev. H. reads zadiais 
“ec2 
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for Sylburg’s zaduv (which is itself an 
emendation of the MS. wa:dias), comparing 
Plato Leg. vii. 803 C. He also suggests 
égerdoys for éxredéoys, but I think the text 
may be retained if we take it to mean that, 
however fine the art, there must still be 
something mechanical about the work of 
men’s hands. Put a colon for comma after 
ov Oedv. 

§ 28, p. 845. ri 8 dv Kat idpvorro pydevos 
dvidpvtov Tuvyxdvovtos ; érel TavTa ev TOT ; 
Put a comma after rvyydvovtos. 

Tb. cimep obv 6 Oeds idpverar zpos dvOparwr, 
dvidpuros more Hv Kal ovd OAws Hv. TOTO yap 
av jv avidputov, TO ovK bv, éredymep wav TO 2) 
bv obx tdpverar, ro Se dv trd Tod py 
dvros ovx ay idpuvOein, add’ ovd’ iz’ adAov 
ovros: bv yap éote Kai ard. (§ 29) Aeirera 
8) bd’ Eavrod. Kai rHs adrd EavTd Te yervnre ; 
}) THs ado TO bv EavTd eTvar EvLdpioeEt; 
H. omits ovx, which Dindorf inserts after 
Hervetus. The argument is very obscure 
but it seems to go upon the opponent’s as- 
sumption that all existence is localized. This 
is implied by the ay jy, ‘according to your view 
the non-existent would have been the non- 
local.’ The argument (borrowed perhaps from 
the Academics) then proceeds ‘the existent 
cannot be localized either by that which is 
non-existent, or by another existence or by 
itself.’ Put a colon after idpvera: (for which 
I should prefer to read iSpura) and after 
idpuvOein. For civac H. suggests év ved, 
comparing p. 275, 1. 2 D. I am rather 
inclined to regard it as a dittography of the 
following évu-. For évidpvoe read évidpycev 
to correspond with (pvoev in the next 
clause. 

§ 29. GAX’ obk dv ovd’ jy, érei TO pry dv 
dvidputov, Kat 70 idptobar vouiorbiv mas, 0 
dOacav clyev dv, Tov’ Eavtd torepov rovoiy ; 
Put a colon after dvidpurov, and insert dv 
after mds. 

Ib. If the Deity is dvOpwroedés, tov towv 
deqoetar TO avOpirw, tpopis te Kal oKérns, 
oikias Te kal tov axodovOov tadadv. For 
mwabav read ravtwv. 

Ib. p. 846. w&s od Kkupiws THv...ékxAynotav 
iepov dv eizousev Geod 7d zodAod aétov Kat ov 
Bavavcw xatacKkevacpévov téxvn, Grd’ ovde 
ayvprov xept dedadadrpevor, Bovcynoe dé rod 
Geod cis veow TeTotnpeéevyny. Put a ques- 
tion after zerompeévnv, for which we must 
read zezounpevov, or else change the other 
neuters to feminine. H. suggests dypoikw 
for dy’prov. I should prefer dyyéAov. 

Ib. cis rapadoyjv peyovs adEiav tod 
Geot. So D. after Sylburg for MS. dé€ias. 
Perhaps we may keep to the MS., regarding 


it as a reminiscence of 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 
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‘the 


and translating greatness of the 
dignity.’ 

§ 29, p. 846. rd dvéSpurov Kai rd éve- 
dpupévov. Read évidpvrov with Lowth 
and évidpuvdpevov. H. 

§ 30, p. 846. ds Ovaedav, dixny tpodis, 
dud. Ayov éerBupeiv. Read Ovoidv. [So H.] 

Ib. 7& ph tpepopevw mpocdyewv Bopav 
pdraov, Kal O ye KwptKds...adTovs Teroinkev 
tovs Oeois Karapeuopevovs tois dvOpurrois. 
Put a colon after pdracov. 

§ 31, p. 847. ody % tav dAoKavparwrv Kvioa 
kal tots Onpiows dpexréa; Read dderéa. H. 

Ib. otk av POdvore Kai rois payeipovs 
Gcorowotvres...kai THY €oxXdpav aiTHV mpoo- 
KUVOUVTES, TPOTEXETTEepav ywomevyv TH Kvioy. 
Dindorf writes riv éoxdpay airny for the 
MS. tov iruov airov. H. proposes ryv xamrvynv 
(or dxhv) atriv. I prefer Sylburg’s tov 
imvov aitov. The following feminines would 
be explained if we suppose éoydpay to have 
been lost after tpocexeorépar. 

P. 848. ravryv tiv Ovotav...dvaméuropev 
7@ Sixaordtw Adyw yepatpovres, de’ ov wapa- 
apBdvopev tHv yvoow ba Tovrov SogaLovres i 
pepabykapev. H. puts the comma before, 
instead of after, yepaipovres, inserts a comma 
after yvaouw, and dé after rovrov, and changes 
& to ov. 

§ 32, p. 848. ) wepemvetrac Kxabarep 
Ta évropa Kara THY dua TOV TrEpvywv éeriOAubw 
tis évrouns; Perhaps we should read zapa- 
mveirat With Gataker, ap. Stephanum. 

Ib. dX’ otk av tw TovTwWY d7reKacateV, Ev 
ye «0 hpovotev, tov Oedv, doa dé dvarvel Kara 
Tiv TOU Tvevpovos pos THY OwpaKxa avTid.a- 
oToAnv psovAKel tov dépa. Put a full stop 
after Oeov [so H.], and a comma after 
dvarrvel. ‘ 

Ib. éxxadurropevys 
kai ths Suavoias dmdaons TO Deo. 
Ovoia. H. 

§ 33, p. 849. Av borprxis Kal mydds 
yptv kat Bon. H. restores the MS. vorpuyes, 
maintaining against Dindorf that both 
forms are equally attested in the sense of ‘a 
scourge of hog’s bristles.’ 

P. 850. For drodworoprjca read by D. 
after Hemsterhuis, H. would keep the 
dioroprynoe of the MS. 

Ib. Aiytrrot...ob« erutpérover Tots iepevow 


oO fol , 
dpa tHS Ovolas 


Read rp 


ovreicbar odpxas, dpvieiors T€...xpovTa. 
Read 6¢. 


§ 34, p. 850. cvyyevet to dé tH 
Woxiv kextnpeva. Dindorf has copied Klotz’s 
misprint for ovyyev7. 

Jb. (Air is mingled with the other ele- 
ments) 6 kal detypa tas dAuKps Siapovys. 
Comparing Greg. Nyss. (Dial. de Anima, 
p. 187) ris yap Brérwv rHv tod mavros ap- 
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poviay...as Ta oToLxEla...¢upmA€Kerat, Tiv wap’ 
éavtod Sivapw exaotov mpds Tiv Tod mayTos 
dcapovaynv cvveadpepovta, Philo (De Mundo, 
p- 606 M.) Aidwv pev obv kai Evlov Seo poyv 
kpara.ératov eéw eipydoato: 7» b€ éote Tvedpa 
dvaotpépov ép éavrd, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 115 
maxime autem corpora inter se iuncta 
permanent, cum quasi quodam vineulo col- 
ligantur, and § 83 foll., also Sen. W.Q. ii. 
4 aer est qui caelum terramque connectit, 
ib. 6 esse autem unitatem in aere vel ex 
hoc intellegi potest, quod corpora nostra 
inter se cohaerent, I think that for detypa 
we should read decpos. 

§ 35, p. 851. veBew Se deiv eyxeAevdpeba... 
tov av’Tov Kal Adyov Guwtnpa Te airov Kai 
yyenova elvac mecbevtes Kai & airod tov 
marépa. Put commas after Adyov, mew- 
Oévres, and warépa. Either something has 
been lost before cai Adyov, or the first airdv 
must be corrupt. H. Perhaps vidv should 
be read for airdv. 

§ 35, p. 851. dOev otre apurpévoy térov 
ovte é€aiperov iepdv ovde pay éoptds Twas... 
adda tov mévta Biov 5 yrwotids év Tavti 
tomw...tya Tov Beov. I think a government 
is wanted for rérov: perhaps we should 
insert xa? before apucpévov. 

Ib. p. 852. yewpyodpev aivowvres, méopev 
ipvotvres, Kata tyv GAAnv modiTetav év- 
téxvws dvacrpepoueba. For évréxvws read 
évOéws, comparing § 45 pera Sudpparos évOéov 
ths edyns. H. 

§ 36. ob?’ otv ravtas tas Hdovas THs Oéas 
ovre Tas bua Tov GAAwv droAavopdtuv ToKtAias 
(as those of smell and taste), otd82 ras 
toAvavOeis.. tAoxds. Read ovre for ovdé. 

Ib, Just below in ydépw dpodroyav kai dca 
tis Swpeas Kai THs xpnoews 5a Adyov, omit the 
first da. [So H.] 

§ 37. ovxovy dvOpwroedys 6 Beds Todd’ Evexa. 
kal iva dxovon. Omit xat which is merely 
due to dittography. 

Ib. C. continues 08 aicOycewv aired dei, 
Kabdrep qperev Tois Sruwrxols, pddicta dKons 
kat dpews, pi yap Sivacbar érépws dvti\a- 
BérOa, dXAG Kat 7d eiwabes Tod dépos Kai 
égutatn cvvaicbyos Tov ayyéAwy, 7 TE Tov 
cuveddtos eradwpevn THs Wuxns Svvapus, Suva- 
Me TH dppytw...ravra ywooke. Put a colon 
after dvrAaBéoba and ywooke, and read rwi 
for rj. H. It is impossible that C. should 
have charged the Stoics with anthropomor- 
phism. Perhaps depoeddv has been lost 
after di, in which case we might read dA)’ 
7) xara for &\\a nal, putting a colon and a 
second dAdd after dépos, cf. Cic. V.D. ii. 
73, 

1b, } odxi mavry els td Babos tis Wrxijs 
a@dons To has THs Suvdpews exAGura To 
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Tapeia epevvavtos...rod Avxvov THs Suvdpews, 
GAos dkow...6 Beds. Put a comma after 
éxAdpret and a question before dAos. H. 

§ 38, p. 853. rovrwv ai airnoes dv Kai 
erOupia, 7d dé evxeoGat...katadAnAws yiverac 
els ro Exew Ta GyaGa Kai Ta Tapakeipeva 
OperAjpata. TH KTHTE Tov & yvwoTiKds THV 
eixnv ..movetrar. Put a colon after érOupia, 
and remove the full stop from after dpeA7- 
para to after xryca, beginning the next 
sentence 6 toivuy yvwotids. H. 

Ib. Gs pywére Exew Ta dyaba Kabarep 
pabynpara twa wapaxeipeva, elvar dé dyabov. 
For padjpara read dvabjpara. H. 

P. 854. eorw otv...duiAia mpdos tov Gedy 7 
edn, Kav WOupifovres...rpocradGper, evdobev 
xexpayapev. Put a colon after edxy. 

§ 40, p. 854. karadédourey 8é...7avTa 
doa wy xpnoyever yevdpmevos éxet. Read 
yevopevy. . 

§ 41, p. 855. xaOdrov yap 6 Beds olde tovs 
te dgious tay ayaBdv Kai py. BOev Ta Tpoor- 
Kovra éxdorois Sidwow, 0 moAAdKis péev 
alryocacw dvagio otx av doin, doin de agious 
dyAovert iwdpyovow. Put a colon before 
6bev and a full stop before d.0. 

Ib. tv’ ev rots cwLopévors...6 Beds [Sogagyrat 
kai] 6 povos dyabds kai 6 povos cwtip 8 viod 
e& aldvos cis aidva émrywwoxyta. Transfer 
the words in brackets to after viod, and put 
a full stop [so H.], instead of a comma, after 
ervywwokyrat. 

§ 42. ovre yap 5 beds dxwv dyabos...éxovoros 
8& % Tov dyabdy perddocts aiTa, Kav mpodap- 
Bavy rv airnow, ovre piv dxwv owOyoerar 6 
cwlopevos. Put brackets, to mark a paren- 
thesis, before éxovcvos and after airyow. 

Ib. & aitod dppytixds mpos émdrepov dv 
kat BovdAouro Tov Te aiperav Kal Tov evKTov. 
Read atrov. H. Read ody for av. 

§ 43, p. 856. ravra rH cvAAHPa adTips 
éxerat Ta dyabd. Read airp ‘the mere con- 
ception,’ i.e. the unspoken prayer. 

P. 857. of dvtimpéowra tov dyaAparwv 
iorduevor. The MS. has drav te mpdcwrov, 
for which Sylburg conjectured daavrurpo- 
cwrov. H. proposes to read dravtirpdowrot, 
and illustrates the compound by dzavriov, 
arravrukpv. 

§ 44, p. 857. 6 yworuds 5¢ dv péev 
KéextyTar mapapovyy, emirndedryta Sé cis & 
peda dtoBaivervy xa didudryta dy 
AnWerat airyoera. H. would keep to 
the MS. irepBaivew and dy od Anera, 
explaining the former by the words in § 40 
iopev Tov yvwortiKoy tiv trépBacw mavrTos Tov 
xéopov Troovpevov. It seems to me that the 
general meaning of the sentence is that 
‘the gnostic will ask for the continuance of 
what he has got, for readiness to meet what 
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may be allotted to him in the future, and 
for a contented spirit as regards what may 
be denied.’ I should therefore keep the 
MS. od Anjerar and adopt Heinsius’ dzo- 
Baiver. Perhaps ddiahopornra may be con- 
cealed under didiérnta, which H. also queries. 
Though the word is not found elsewhere, 
yet diapoporns is not uncommon. 

§ 44, p. 857. dAdAa airdpxys pev YEvOpeEvos, 
dverdeds dé rav dAdo, TO _ TavTOKpaTiKOV de 
BovAnpa éyvoxds Kai éxwv dua Kal edxdpevos 
mpocexns TH tavobever Svvdper yevopevos... 
Hveta TO tvevpari. Put acolon before dAAa, 
omit the comma after the first yevouevos and 
change é€ into re, insert commas after 
eyvwxws, evxdpevos, yevouevos. H. 

P. 858. Put a full stop, instead of comma, 
after doxynoet. 

Jb. Put a comma after ypwpeévyny and read 
ork w for agodsyus. “H. 

§$ 45. 6 yotv ra rept Oeod dieAnpos pds 
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avrns THs adnOeias Xopov pvariKoy Aoyy Te 
TpoTp é@r ovTe TO péyeBos THs aperys, abryy 
TE KAL TO an avrns, évoerkvupevos XpHra. 
The MS. has évdexvupevwv, for which read 
evdexvunevy. [So H.] Put a comma after 
pvorixod and remove the comma from after 
the second airjjs to after évdexvypevw, trans- 
lating ‘He who has received the things 
concerning God from the mystical chorus of 
the truth itself makes use of the word of 
exhortation setting forth the greatness of 
virtue both in itself and its effects.’ 
[H. governs xopod pvorixod by Adyw and 
suggests zpodépovr: for zporpérovt.. mportv- 
movvrt has occurred to me. ] 

§ 45, p. 858. mpios del...cdyvopwv, edovvet- 
Sytos, avernpds otros jpiv «tA. Put a 
colon before avearnpds. 

J. B. Mayor. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HESLODIC HECATE. 


Tue genealogy of the Titans in the 
Theogony is interrupted by a long eulogy 
(ll. 411-52) of Hecate, the ‘ only-begotten ’ 
child of Perses and Asterie. The whole 
exhibits unmistakable signs of something 
more than ordinary interpolation or re- 
casting. It has too little consistency to 
merit the title of a ‘hymn,’ which is some- 
times bestowed on it. Indeed, it can only 
be described as an incoherent medley—‘ ein 
Jargon,’ as Lehrs calls it (Aristarchos, 
p. 441). E. Gerhard (Zeitschr. f. d. Alter- 
thumswiss., 1852) is led by a minute in- 
vestigation to the conclusion that two 
distinct versions of a single hymn have 
been crudely compressed together. The two 
pieces, as he restores them, are certainly 
intelligible and consistent enough. But it 
is difficult to see the purpose of this strange 
kind of ‘contaminatio,’ since the portion 
peculiar to either of the supposed originals 
is very small. 

The sutures, which Gerhard’s theory is 
designed to account for, are fully manifest. 
But they admit of a less difficult explan- 
ation in every instance. Taking them in 
order, we have first (413-5) a passage where 
the ‘splendid gifts’ of Zeus to Hecate are 
set forth in somewhat clumsy sentences, 
which appear to be a mere amplification of 
the line (427) 


‘ , > , ‘ > A 398 , 
kal yépas év yain Te Kal oipav@ 75¢ Oardooy. 





This line is quite impossible where it stands. 
But if, instead of rejecting it, we put it 
here in place of the amplification, it follows 
easily and serves as a simple definition of 
the dyad dépa in keeping with the sub- 
sequent passage. The next trace of the 
second hand is 1. 419, where zoAAy Té ot 
éorero tysy is followed by 


peta par’, & mpodpwv ye Gea irodeeerar edxas. 


This has the look of an enlargement with 
an alteration in the reference of the pro- 
noun. Further evidence of botching is 
xai yap (416), which must have changed its 
place, and still more conclusively ll. 421 f. : 


o ‘ , ‘ > “a 3 4 
doco yap Tains te kai Oipavod éfeyevovto 
kal Tyna éAaxov, TovTwv Exe aloav dmrdvTwv. 


This must be supposed to mean, ‘she 
(Hecate) has a share with all who inherited 
from Gaea and Uranus’; but the sense, 
such as it is, is only derived from the 
juxtaposition. It is clear that the latter 
clause was transposed from another context. 
If we remove the intervening patch for the 
reasons Just assigned, we have the words 
Tovrwr exe aloay dmdvrwv following wodAy 
Té of €orero Tysn With a lacuna, | which may 
be filled by supplying écca 1’ dmdpxovrat 
or something equivalent, defining the Top 
as the goddess’ share (alga) of all the icpa 
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kadd. One more passage appears to have 
undergone a similar process, viz. ll. 450 f. : 


Ojxe S€ pv Kpovidns xovpotpddov, ot per 
éxeivnv 
dpbadrpoiow iSovro pdos roAvdepKéos ’Hois. 
The forced construction of the relative 
clause and still more the makeshift jer’ 
éxeivnv (where, if the sentence had been 
framed as a whole, we should surely have 
found perdmoGe or perérerta) indicate that 
the first part of the sentence was originally 
separate, being a simple reference to the 
function of the goddess as xovpotpddos. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the lame 
addition : 


uid > > a , on , 
ovtws éf dpyns Kovpotpodos: aide re TYysal. 


The various accretions which have been 
noticed plainly had for their object to insist 
on Hecate’s title as a primeval or ‘ Titanic’ 
one. As the passage first stood, her yépas 
was the free gift of Zeus, whereas in the 
inserted lines 421-5 stress is laid on the 
previous allotment, which Zeus respected. 
As the latter is the standpoint of the 
Theogony, it may fairly be inferred that 
the nucleus consists of older material, which 
was borrowed and adapted by the compiler 
of the poem. It was perhaps a fragment 
of a genuine hymn, which may have 
commenced, as Gerhard suggests, deidw 
‘Exarynv Ileponida. The alternative sup- 
position, that the whole of this section as 
well as what follows is a later excrescence— 
in other words, that Hecate was nowhere 
in the original compilation—is unlikely, 
considering that Coeus, though mentioned 
first after Oceanus (1. 134), is postponed as 
though to bring him into this particular 
connection. 

The second portion (429-49), on the other 
hand, has every appearance of being a later 
and wholly independent addition. The com- 
position, except on Gerhard’s supposition, 
must be regarded as perfunctory and 
mechanical to the last degree. Witness 
the stock phrases twice or thrice repeated : 
mapaylyverat (‘assists,’ cf. Od. xvii. 173) 
varied only by a cumbrous peyddws (429); 
écOAy with infinitive of purpose (439, 444, 
ef. 435), ov x’ edgar (430, 432), eérdovea 
Ovp@ (443, 446). The adjective yAavey by 
itself for ‘the sea’ (440) is a bad imitation 
of the Homeric iypy; it is altogether dis- 
tinct from the picturesque Hesiodic conceits, 
such as depéorxos for the snail, and idpis for 
the ant. The digamma is neglected in the 
name ‘Exary (1. 441), whereas it is retained 
in the former portion (411, 418). 
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f If we detach the compiler’s setting as 
well as the appended piece, the original 
fragment reads as follows :— 


deidw ‘“Exaryy Meponida, rv wept mévrwv 
e 
[9 8 tmoxvoapevy ‘Exarny réxe| 
i\y 

Zeds Kpovidys riunoe ropev d€ of dyAad dopa, 

‘ , > ’ ‘ 2 A 2D 
Kat yépas év yaty Te kal ovpave 75¢ Gardooy. 
kal yap viv ore mov Tis érixOoviwy avOpwrwv 
épdwy iepa Kada kata vouov iAdoxyrat, 

, e 4 , , eg td 
xucAnoxer Exdrynv: toAAn Té of Eorero TYysH, 
Tdcca 7’ drdpxovra T rovrwv exe aloav amdv- 

Tw. 


ne d€ www Kpovidns xovpotpodov.— 
puv Kpovidys xouporp 


The main features in this description are 
the affiliation of Hecate to Perses, her 
potency in three elements (the compiler 
amplifying the second with dorepdevros az’ 
ovpavod, in allusion, perhaps, to Asterie), 
the statement that she is invoked on the 
occasion of propitiatory offerings as an 
assessor and partaker with the gods, and 
her office of nurturing the young. 

In respect to the parentage of Hecate, 
the procedure in this poem throws some 
light incidentally on the myths which col- 
lected round the name of Perses or Perseus, 
The compiler himself presents to us in 
another connection (956 ff.) a Perseis, wife 
of Helios: their children are Circe and 
Aeetes, the latter being father of Medea by 
Eiduia. According to a tradition, which is 
traceable as far back as the early historian 
Dionysius of Miletus (Diod. iv. 45, schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 200), a corresponding 
Perseis, that is, one belonging to the family 
of the sun-god, bore the name of Hecate ; 
she differs from the second Hesiodic Perseis 
only in being the daughter-in-law of Helios, 
the same names, together with Circe and 
Medea, reappearing in a somewhat different 
relationship. Another tradition, which Pau- 
sanias (i. 43, 1) mentions as Arcadian, that 
Iphigeneia was changed into Hecate by the 
will of Artemis, shows in like manner that 
the name found its way into the legend in 
question when the ancient moon-goddess, 
Iphigeneia, had relinquished her divinity 
in favour of Artemis. And this, according 
to Pausanias (/.c.), was the application of 
the name Hecate in the Hesiodic Catalogue 
of Women. But the compiler separates 
his Hecate from this family in making out 
a Titanic parentage for her :— 


Phoebe = Coeus 
| 
| | ha | 
Leto Asterie = Perses (son of Crios and Eurybie) 





Hecate 
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From a collation of these versions it results 
that there was (1) a Perseis, related directly 
with the sun in the Corinthian and Arcadian 
mythology, (2) a Hecate Perseis, who is 
detached in this poem but not so in the 
older tradition. The explanation of this 
curious bifurcation in the myth seems to be 
as follows: Perses or Perseus was the name 
of a sun-god, who was transformed into a 
hero when supplanted by the new cult of 
Helios. Perseis was the corresponding name 
of the moon regarded as the sun’s daughter : 
Hecate was an epithet of the latter. When 
the moon was personified, like the sun, by 
name (Selene), ‘Hecate’ became the per- 
sonal designation of a separate deity, who 
begins to emerge in literature here and in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. The name, 
interpreted popularly (whether rightly or 
not) as ‘far-darting ’ (éxaryBodos), helped to 
perpetuate something of her old lunar 
associations. The Hesiodic appellation of 
her mother, Asterie, was manifestly in- 
vented with a similar idea. It is quite 
as transparent as that of the other Titan 
a the father of the stars (Theog. 
382). 

It is amply established by literary and 
archaeological evidence that this lunar 
goddess owed her real dignity to chthonic 
attributes. This is clearly perceptible in 
the Homeric hymn, where she is the at- 
tendant of Persephone and has her dwelling 
inacave. It is surprising, therefore, that 
here her yépas is vaguely apportioned 
between earth, sky and sea, without any 
hint of the underworld. Nor is there any 
trace of her in the primitive superstitions 
concerning the tomb in the Works and Days, 
750 ff. Yet her special participation in 
sacrificial offerings to ‘the gods’ must, 
surely, be explained in the sense that 
offerings were made through her to greater 
deities, whose servant she was. Are not 
these the infernal deities to whom she is 
attached in the Hymn? The {Aacpoi, to 
which our poet alludes, may well have been 
rites such as the repurxvAaxwpds, familiar 
from notices of her Athenian cult. This 
was a propitiation of the chthonic moon- 
goddess consisting in the sacrifice of young 
dogs. It had its rise, no doubt, in 
primitive notions: the dog baying the 
moon may have given the first sug- 
gestion. But if we look to the motive of 
the sacrifice, it was associated with an 
office of the goddess which is here signifi- 
ficantly mentioned, viz. that of xovporpddos. 
The dog seems to have represented the 
children of the house and served, as a victim, 
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to avert the malign influences in the keeping 
of the goddess of the cross-ways. 

The threefold sphere in itself, as the poet 
understands it, is perhaps no more than a 
far-fetched literary interpretation of the 
triple form, the persistence of which in art 
is best explained by the position of the 
goddess at the crossing of the roads and 
the opportunity which her attitude thus 
gave for artistic design. That this con- 
ception is as old as the Hesiodic poetry may 
be safely assumed from the archaeological 
data, which are registered most completely 
by E. Petersen (‘ Die dreigestaltige Hekate,’ 
Archaeol.-Epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oester- 
reich, iv. pp. 141-74). It is conclusively 
proved that a three-headed pillar or herm 
was the primitive model from which 
Aleamenes produced his group of three 
separate figures disposed around a column 
(Pausan. ii. 30, 2), and that the latter motive 
was first exchanged for a triple herm with 
dancing figures (Charites) and finally for a 
three-bodied Hecate, a partial reversion to 
the old type. The torch, her constant 
symbol, which distinguished her from Ar- 
temis, is conspicuous in the Homeric hymn ; 
she carries it in the quest of Persephone. 
In the drinking-vessel, another common 
symbol, we have a point of connection with 
the Hesiodic description. For her partici- 
pation in the sacrifices must include the 
drink-offering as given through her to the 
greater deities invoked simultaneously with 
her, The dog, as Petersen notices, is 
usually placed beneath the vessel, as though 
to lap what overflows. His presence as 
Hecate’s companion in, the lower world 
represents the offering as accepted and 
efficacious. The dmapya‘, if we may restore 
them to the goddess in this passage, will 
similarly correspond with the fruit which 
frequently appears in the hand of one or 
more of the figures. 

As for the later portion (429-49), its 
extraneous origin is evident from its con- 
tents as well as on linguistic grounds. <Ac- 
cording to this poet Hecate gives prosperity 
(6ABos), she assists the orator in the agora, 
the warrior in battle, kings in the judgment- 
seat, athletes in the lists, horsemen (riders), 
and fishermen on the sea, who pray to her 
as well as to Poseidon ; she gives and takes 
away spoil, and with Hermes she blesses or 
blights the cattle. In default of any other 
explanation, this curiously inflated panegyric 
has been called ‘Orphic.’ But this con- 
jecture has not much to stand upon. All 
we know is that the Orphic poets trans- 
ferred the name of Hecate to Persephone 
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and called the latter Movvoyévea. They 
used ‘Hecate’ also as a designation of 
Artemis, but this proves little or nothing, 
as it was commonly applied to her (e.g. by 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 676) as an epithet. The 
poet may have picked up the word povvoyevijs 
from an Orphic source, but he does not use 
it in a laudatory sense. His meaning is 
merely that Hecate got her rights notwith- 
standing that she was an only child and had 
no brother to protect her inheritance with 
hisown. Possibly he perverted some mystic 
hymn in which the underworld, not the sea, 
was the third sphere of the triune goddess. 
He seems to have mistaken the participation 
of Hecate in offerings to other gods for a 
participation in their functions and to have 
amplified the triple yépas from that pre- 
posterous point of view. The attributes 
are too miscellaneous to be explained as an 
approach to Orphic pantheism. In some 
instances, especially where the associated 
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deity is named, we may discern a more or 
less fanciful motive. It is the moon itself 
which is described as guiding sailors on the 
sea, helping fishermen, and assisting riders on 
the road (at night). ‘The title évodéa, which 
was given to Hecate in Aegina, may have 
arisen from a similar idea, and she may 
have been concerned with Poseidon in the 
Aeginetan sea-fishery. The combination of 
certain gifts, viz. eloquence, success in the 
games and agricultural prosperity, has a 
parallel in the case of Hermes. It is known 
that she received offerings along with that 
god (as évaywvos) at Methydrion in Arcadia. 
But such correspondences do not avail to 
make sense of this part of the eulogy or to 
lessen the difference in conception between 
it and the preceding piece. The Hecate of 
the compiler has much, the Hecate of the 
interpolator has nothing, in common with 
her traditional character. 
Grorce C, W. Warr. 





BovAopar IN HOMER. 


In Buttmann’s Lewilogus an attempt is 
made to distinguish between the meanings 
of BovrAoua and éédw. We give an ab- 
stract of the views there expressed : 

1. €6édw is of far more frequent occurrence 
and the most general expression for wish- 
ing. It expresses in particular that kind 
of wish in which there lies a purpose or 
design. BovAoua is confined to that kind 
of willingness or wishing in which the wish 
and the inclination towards a thing are 
either the only thing contained in the ex- 
pression, or are at least intended to be 
marked particularly. 

2. The active wish, which looks forward 
to its accomplishment, is in all other cases 
expressed by é#éAw, while BovAouar is used 
in this sense of the gods only, for in the 
case of the gods we particularly observe 
and mention the inclination which in them 
connects the wish almost immediately with 
its accomplishment. 

3. From this meaning of inclination, 
apparent in BovAopua, it is used to indicate 
that besides the wish there is a preference 
of one thing to another. BovAoua, but 
never é@éAw, stands singly in Homer for 
‘to prefer.’ 

4. 20é\w is sometimes used for Svvayat as 
at & 366, ovd’ Eede mpopéew, GAN’ ioyero. 

5. é€#é\w occurs also where BovAopar 
might have been used ; for instance of the 





gods, or to express a mere wish, as at H 
182, é« 8 ope KAjpos Kuvéns, dv dp’ nOedrov 
airot. The examples cited by Buttmann 
are all taken from Homer, with the excep- 
tion of two in a foot-note. These views 
are followed in the last edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 

We shall endeavour to show that the use 
of BovAowa in Homer, including the forms 
Bédropar and zpoBeBovda, is somewhat 
different from that indicated by Buttmann. 
In the Iliad BovAopa is used 19 times. It 
is used with 75 times, A 117, 41, A 319, 
P 331, 594. In these cases there is 
plainly a comparison and choice between 
two things. In one of these passages, A 
319, the subject of PoAera: is Zevs, and the 
object is Sotva: xpdros. In another, P 331, 
the subject of BovAera: is Zevs, and the ob- 
ject is vixyv. Now the same or similar 
objects occur with BovAopa: in 8 other lines, 
H 21, @ 204, A 79, M174, N 347, 0596, 
{1 121, ¥ 682. In 6 of the above 1% pas- 
sages the object of PovAoua is wikny. 
Hence it is fair to assume that in these 
places also BovAowa: expresses preference. 
The context shows that in every instance 
a comparison is implied between two things 
or parties. It is unnecessary to use 7 in 
every instance to contrast the two things. 
In other words, it is unnecessary formally 
to state the comparison, for it is in the 
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mind already. A type of this use is found 
in N 347, where é6€Aw is also used : 


Zebs pev dpa Tpweoor xai “Exrops Bovdero 
vikyy, 
kvodaivwy ’AyiAja modas taxiv: ovd 6 ye 
, 
TapTrav 
nOer€ Aadv dA€oGat ’Ayauxov "TAcdO zpo. 


According to this interpretation BovAcrGa 
viknv means ‘ desiring victory for one party 
rather than the other.’ In W 682, where 
the contest is between two boxers, the sub- 
ject of BovAero vixyny is not a god, but a 
man, a bystander : 


tov pev Tvdeidns SovpixAuros apderoveiro 
, » / ’ 2 A 4 ‘ 
Gapoivey érecw, péya 8 ait@ Bovdero vixyy. 


Here again the meaning must be ‘ to favour 
one party rather than the other.’ This 
last use of BovAero is instructive. In con- 
nexion with N 347, P 331, &c., it shows 
that the only meaning which will apply in 
every case is the one of ‘choice,’ ‘ prefer- 
ence.’ It seems altogether unnecessary to 
introduce the metaphysical distinction 
between the meaning of a ‘mere wish or 
inclination,’ when used of men, and the 
meaning of an ‘active wish that looks 
forward to its accomplishment as soon as 
possible,’ when used of gods. In two other 
lines, A 112, 113, BovAopa: clearly expresses 
preference. O51, is cited by Buttmann 
as a case of a mere wish : 


to Ke Tloveddawy ye, cai ei pada BovrAera 
4 
adAy, 


> , , ‘ ‘ a la 
ala METAOTPEWELE VOOV META TOV Kal ELOV KNP. 


Here, however, BovAowa evidently signifies 
‘to prefer’ one course to another. 39, 
cited by Buttmann as expressing the will 
of the gods and quoted in connexion with 
H 21 and M 174, is naturally rendered ‘ ye 
prefer to give aid to Achilles (rather than 
rescue Hector’s body).’ 

There remain only two cases that may 
seem doubtful, but here also BovAowa: may 
easily be interpreted as denoting preference. 
Q 226 is cited by Buttmann as expressing 
willingness. 

* * « ef 3€ por aloa 
TeOvdpevar Tapa vyvoly ’Axaidv xadkoxiTévwv, 
BovAopat. 


Priam has been assured by Iris of personal 
safety in his attempt to ransom Hector’s 
body, but admitting here the possibility of 
death at the hands of Achilles, he declares 
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his preference for such a death rather than 
further life in his present condition. A 67 
is quoted by Buttmann as expressing the 
active wish or the will of the god. ai xév 
mows * * * * Bovderar * * * Hiv amo 
Aovydv duivar. We may render it ‘in the 
hope that Apollo may choose to ward off 
from us ruin (rather than continue the 
plague).’ Two prospects confront the 
Greeks, the continuance or discontinuance 
of the pestilence. The offended god must 
be induced to choose to discontinue the 
plague. 

In the Odyssey BovAopa is used 12 times. 
It occurs with 7 7 times, y 232, A 489, 
p 350, + 106, v 316, p 81, 404. In 10 other 
passages, a 234, y 143, 8 275, 1 96, A 358, 
a 387, o 88, p 187, 228, o 364, BovrAopa 
evidently denotes preference. For example, 
o 364, 

ovk eeAnoes 
épyov émoixerOa1, GAA wroccev Kata Shpov 


BovAcar,— 


‘You're not willing to go to work, but 
you prefer to go begging about the country.’ 
In every case the context shows that two 
things are thought of, and that BovAoua 
indicates a choice between them. The two 
remaining passages admit of the same inter- 
pretation: 8 353 [ot & aiei BovdAovro Geoi 
pepvicbat éperpewv]. This line was athetized 
by Zenodotus and is bracketed by most 
editors. Therefore, we shall not dwell upon 
it. o 21, 


xeivov BovAerat olxov dpéAAew, Os Kev drip, 
4 x , ‘ , , 

traidwy d& mpotépwv Kai Kovpidioo pidovo 

ovkere peuvntat TeOvnoTos ovde peTadAG. 


A contrast is here set forth between a 
woman’s former house and husband and her 
present husband, and a choice is made in 
favour of the latter. 

We have found that of the 38 examples 
of BovAowa: 12 are used with 7, and the 
remainder imply preference, where the com- 
parison and choice are more or less dis- 
tinctly indicated but are never entirely 
absent. The uses of BovAoua without 7 
merely show a less formal and sometimes 
less distinct contrast. é$é\w in connexion 
with 7 is not found in Homer, although the 
word occurs about 8 times as often as 
BovAopa. The facts seem to show that 
€6é\w is the general expression for wishing, 
and BovAoua the particular expression for 
preference. 

The distinction that Buttmann draws 
between the use of BovAopa with reference 
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to men and its use with reference to gods 
can hardly be maintained. He admits 
that éédAw is used to express a mere wish, 
where he would expect BovAoua, as in H 
182, quoted above. Furthermore, é6édw is 
used of the gods to signify will, while, 
according to Buttmann, BovAoua is also 
thus used. See p 424, = 120, T 274, « 169. 
The subject of BovAova in Homer has refer- 
ence to gods 16 times, 12 in the /liad and 
4 in the Odyssey. The greater frequency 
of this use in the J/iad is explained chiefly 
by the fact that there the phrase BovAcoOar 
vixynv occurs 5 times, whereas it is not found 
in the Odyssey. The subject has reference 
to persons 22 times, 7 in the J/iad and 15 
in the Odyssey. This difference is also to 
be explained by the subject-matter. If 
BovAopa always signifies preference, no dis- 
tinction can well be drawn between its use 
with gods and its use with men. 

There are other indications that we have 
given the correct interpretation to BovAopa 
in Homer: 

1. BovAowac occurs 38 times and ééd\w 
294 times. This large excess in favour of 
é6é\» is unexplained, at least by their 
meanings, if we suppose that é@é\w ex- 
presses a wish combined with design, and 
BovAouat a mere wish or willingness. 

2. BovAoua is never used with a negative, 
while ééAw is thus used 81 times. It is 
natural to say ‘I am unwilling,’ and ovx 
€edw is often used in this sense, but it is 
quite unnecessary to use a verb of prefer- 
ence negatively. 

3. There is a difference between these 
verbs as regards the position they occupy 
in the clause and the line. There are in- 
dications that the first place in the clause 
and the first in the line are emphatic, 
certainly far more emphatic than the second 
place in the clause, which has been shown 
by Wackernagel (Indog. Forsch. i. p. 333 ff.) 
to be unemphatic. BovAouo takes the first 
place in the clause or line in 30 per cent. of 
its occurrences, in 10 per cent. it is used 
with zoAv or pdAa, and-in 23 per cent. it is 
placed just before the main caesura. é6éAw 
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stands first in the clause or line in 12 per 
cent. of its occurrences. In estimating the 
place of é#é\w we have eliminated 40 par- 
ticipial forms and 48 cases where the verb 
is used in a clause consisting of but two or 
three words, of which ai x’ ééAyou is a type. 
Taking the remaining cases we find é6éAw 
standing second in the clause, or as near 
second as possible, in 37 per cent. of the 
occurrences. Here we have considered such 
combinations as «i 8’, al x’, éel otk, 7 p, &e., 
as a single element of the clause. When 
éGehkw follows these combinations, it is as 
near second as it can be placed. 8¢, xé, ovk, 
&e., occupy strictly the second position, 
according to Wackernagel. ¢é6éw recog- 
nizes their prior claim but still shows an 
unmistakable fondness for the second 
place. On the other hand BovAoua is 
found second ,in the clause but twice, o 21, 
a 387, about 5 per cent. of the examples, 
and these instances may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the emphasis of the preced- 
ing word and the exigencies of the verse. 
This tendency to give prominence to 
BovAopa as over against é6é\w accords with 
the meaning of ‘ to prefer,’ which we found 
to be always contained in it. This differ- 
ence of position can be illustrated by p 348, 


> \ 4 , a > , 
ei 6@ xoAwodpevds te Bodv épPoKpaipawy 
vi’ eA dd€oa, eri F Eorwvrat Geoi dAXor, 
BovAop’ drag pods Kiva yxavav dard Oupov 
édéooa, 
BI x 4 28 > , > 2 
} 80a orpevyerOar eav ev viow Epnun. 


‘But if he be somewhat wroth for his high- 
horned cattle, and is fain to wreck our ship, 
and the other gods follow his desire, rather 
with one gulp at the wave would I cast my life 
away, than be slowly straitened to death 
in a desert isle,’ In later Greek BovAopar 
shows traces of this early use, as in Anabd. 
3, 4, 41, 42, but in general it appears to 
have been extended in its application and 
to have taken on new meanings. 
L. R. Hieerns. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





SOPH. 7RACH. 56 AND EURIP. MED. 13. 


THE next best thing to being the first to 
put forth a successful emendation of the 
traditional text of a classical author is to 
be an independent second. Of this I have 
been twice reminded within a comparatively 





short space of time. In the correction 
mapos for marpds in Soph. Trach. 56 (see 
Class. Rev. vii. 450) I was anticipated by 
Mr. H. W. Hayley (Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology iv. 203 sq.). In my dis- 
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cussion Of Two Passages in Euripides’ 
Medea included in the Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler (Macmillan, 1894) 
I corrected the airy of Med. 13 to airai— 
‘a necessary correction’ in the words of 
the late Professor Merriam. But this 
emendation I now find had been made 
several years earlier by a native Hellenist, 
Geérgios M. Sakorraphos, A. ® , whose Medea 
with modern Greek notes issued from the 
press of Sakellarios at Athens in 1891 (the 
preface is dated at Leipsic, 11th August, 
1891). I may add that in the further dis- 
cussion of the passage (vv. 6-16) Mr. 
Sakorraphos and I do not agree in all re- 
spects. He keeps the (to me) impossible 
gvyne of vs, 12 and makes the re of vs. 13 


THE CORRECTIONS IN THE 


THE late Mr. J. H. Onions, in his posthu- 
mous edition of Nonius Marcellus De Con- 
pendiosa Doctrina i.—iii., just issued from 
the Clarendon Press, points out the im- 
mense importance of certain corrections 
found in the ninth century Florence MS. 
of that author (Laur. xlviii. 1). 

These corrections have been made in a 
lighter ink than that used by the original 
scribe or his first corrector. Mr. Onions 
refers to them in his edition of Nonius by 
the sign F* ; but as the result of the method 
followed in his critical apparatus he has 
noted only those readings where F* is at 
variance with all or the majority of the 
other MSS. It seems of importance there- 
fore, as these corrections are all that 
remains to us of an undoubted codex optimus, 
that scholars should have access to a com- 
plete list of them all: of those which con- 
form to the usual text as well as those 
which depart from it. 

Acting under the advice of my friend 
Mr. W. M. Lindsay of Jesus College, Oxford, 
who has been engaged in seeing Mr. Onions’ 
edition of Nonius through the press, I have 
accordingly spent some time in providing 
the following conspectus of the corrections 
of F%, It includes erasures which from ink- 
marks or some strong peculiarity of the 
consequent reading are plausibly assigned 
to this corrector by Mr. Onions, but not 
those which have nothing to show their 
origin. Some of these may of course have 
been due to F%, but with this inevitable 
exception I believe the list will be found 
complete. 
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correlative to pév in vs. 11. The latter is 
rather strange, for Mr. Sakorraphos under- 
stands the words éy6pa zdvra essentially as 
I do. (Cf. é€y@pa wavra: Syd. raves oi 
toXtrat, os trawicoerar  Mydea ev 218 x. 
ép. with ‘ Does not then éy6pa wavra refer 
to the other class alluded to above, the 
people of Corinth, who were formerly 
friendly to Medea, but are now, as repre- 
sented in their royal family, become her 
foes?’) Curiously too he explains ra $iArata 
in vs. 16 as equivalent to of ov{vyor instead 
of as=ra rod XAé€xouvs. However to Mr. 
Sakorriphos belongs the credit of the 
emendation airéu, until a prior claimant to 
that honour be produced. 
Mortimer Lamson EaRLe. 


FLORENCE MS. OF NONIUS. 


If any apology be needed for the appear- 
ance of such a conspectus in the pages of 
the Classical Review, it lies ready to hand 
in the preface to the Clarendon Press 
edition of Nonius. Mr. Onions there 
argues that the lost codex now represented 
by F* was not vitiated by the transposition 
of a leaf from Book iv. to the beginning of 
Book i. and must therefore have been 
derived from a different archetype from 
that of all the other MSS. of this author, 
which without exception show this mistake. 
If this be so, then F* represents a source 
which is of the same paramount importance 
for the text of Nonius as—to compare small 
things with great—the Milan Palimpsest 
has for that of Plautus. 

In the following list italics are used to 
indicate the precise letters with which F® 
has interfered, and in cases of erasure or 
punctuation the appropriate signs are em- 
ployed for the same purpose. A =addidit ; 
C = correxit; Conj. = conjunxit; D = 
delevit ; Dist. distinxit ; E=erasit ; N.L= 
novum lemma. ‘The references are made to 
the pages of Mercier’s edition and the lines 
of Onions’ pages. 


1,13 mauis C. 
18 hic A. 
2, 3 &C. 
15 Se-nium A, E. Conj. 
Veliterna A. 
26 Lucios C. 
3,13 *A marg. 
28 causa) E? 
4, 5 ponti—ca E, Conj. 




















a0 
| 10,13 
Li, 2 

2 


13 
14 
15 
20 


— mle 


bo 











dixt tturum C. 
pellecto j ri C. E. 
attemptet A. 
Aulularia C. 

a temulento A marg. 
A olfac , te—metum E, Conj. 
mullus D, 

Sticho A. 

Varro A honos E, 
Virgilius C. 
transenna A, 

propri je E. 

calui C, 

Set C. 

sin A onit E. 

susum D. 
hoccatorem D. 
impedimenta C. 
implicationes C. 
coagmentum C. 
yeve_Odaxdv Conj. C. 
Amussis A. 
quaedam A. 

*A marg. 

Mutus N.L. 

pinnis C, 

il—lex E Conj. 
fartim parum D. 


2 Toralium N.L. 


*A marg. 

struedant C, 

torta C. 

*A marg. 

ero A 

ea C. 

AVIIII A. 
Exspes D. 
Jarro pappo aut Indige nasturctum. 
Indige non invides in eo dict quod 
nasum torqueat ut uestispicam C. 
marg. 

Sicuti , E? 

gretaceant A. 

equorum A. 

Phoenissis D ? 

Quae A. 

Silent , oracla, Dist. | 

oraclam D. 

ret A, 

pinnis C. 

propriaetas D. 

abs te A. 

qui sis C. 

pater C. 

ut in A. 

Idem A. 

Meleagro C. 

ubi A. 

exanimato Dist. (punct. infr. «). 
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16, 13 
24 
31 
32 
i; 3 
11 
30 
31 
32 
18, 1 
13 
28 
34 
, 20 
21 
23 


30 


for) 


bo Lo 
Co bo 
—_ 
_ 


16 
20 
ap 
22 
23 
25, 16 
26, 2 


~ 


2 
vo 


12 
13 
18 
20 


99 


aad 


24 


to 
SA 


in teed 
MC Co 





REVIEW, 





extis—picis Conj. 
onus A. 

succus—-set Con]. 
lib. IIT, E? 
blandimentum A. 
Pinnata C. 

dor Aso E? 
Maciaerio A. 
murenam C. 
uligo C. 

sumitur C. 

quia D. 

Turbitanus D. 
magnum C. 

wanno Confirmavit in marg. 
eAgo Et 
repromittas A. 
1—udas Conj. C. 
clopee C. 

hocculto D. 

tractum a Graecis qui A. 
uenenum A. 

32, Phinidis—se C., Conj. 
qua Asi E? 

plantas C. 

Virgilius C. 

A Hiectoque KE? 

oleo C. 

Nemo illa uiuit carie A. 
tmmissas A. 

Munes C. 

nonam largiatia D. 
nemo A C. Dist. 
precando C, 
ignominiam <A. 

est A. 

wu A. 

coaxonem D. 

aut A uaram Dist. A. 
Amphitreonis A. 
mlenam D. 


> neunum D. 


ua Arices EK? 

mepit Dist. (punct. supr. p). 
ales A. 

dictum C, 

hae A. 

pappa A pae E? 

en‘ KW MON Dist. 
EKZOTHCOAOY A. 
So Acrates E? 

Kidem A. 

Putus C. 

putus C. 
Chrysosandalos C, 
locat C. 

Tarentina U. 


sed sed D. 
6 immittere A. 
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»¢ 
29, 


30, 


36, 


hed 
37, 


16 
17 
22 
31 

1 

+ 
12 
16 
20 


25 
32 


9 


toto = 
Cre =] 


28 
30 
31 
13 
16 
24 
25 
26 
33 
34 

1 

9 


28, 14 Sesqueulixes quocumque A. 


Fulgura C. 
fulgura C. 
inuenerunt A. 


plus A inest E ? 


ad cenam A. 
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pedetemptimqu je EK? 39, 


hominum j et E? 


Diorus C. 


Subligac , lum C1? E? 


est A. 


medium est sic D? E. 


Et C. 

Non C. . 
Virgilius C ? 
et A. 


cultricesque E ? 


Virgilius C, 


Difficillimum C. 


Inops ©. 
lib. VIII A. 


in Asinaria A. 


Ten ego A. 
Virgilius C, 
radii C. 
Virgilius C. 
Virgilius ©. 
A Et Et 
Virgilius C. 
sui dederat A. 
Virgilius C. 
lauandi C. 


Propinare a C. 


rideatur C. 
Virgilius C. 
fuerit , E? 


40, 


41, 


summun domt nobilem A. 


exercitum \ E ? 
una A legione E? 
et plaudare A. 


Voluptas C. 
instringat D. 
stringat A. 
et quae A. 


q[uaere] A marg. 


Nugator N.L. 
turbator C. 


44, 


Lucilius lib. XXX. A. 


Tusculanarum C. 
fabricatura est D. 
Discerniculum jE? 
Fenestrae N.L. 


Emungi N.L. 


a A stringitur E14 


XXVIITZ D. 


colla-reque C. Conj. 


quae A. 

lutwm A. 
aquam A. 
maciae C, 


37,10 quae A. 
14 Quae A. 


17 
32 


“12% Ot 


1 
2 
3 
6 
11 
20 
23 
29 
5 


od 


( 


10 balatu C. 


— 
to 


13 
20 
22 
23 
27 
31 
16 


20 


26 


clan A culum E ! 
fortunatortis A. 
Publicanum wero A. 
lib, XXVI, E? 
pildis D. 

Rastraria C. 

sedere Q Turpilius C., Dist., C. 
proloqui CU. 

Decumo mense A, 
adsimu/anter C. 
optulit C. 
Stigmatias C. 
coniugem C. 

reserat A sedes E? 
foetis D4 

am ( nibus E ? 
quotiens C. quotiens A 
abundans jE? 

Vi , taque Dist. 

illa A. 

prouidendo C. 
prudentiam A. 

Et des, A. 
praeteritorum jE? 
prudentia , E! 
prouidendo C. 

quae D} 

Venatore C. 

quos C. 

uita j bili EK? 

propr / ietas E? 
concennare C, 

iis A. 

Idem in Achad. C. 
maxime A. 

talibus C. 

fugisset ) panis FE? 
quod C. 





nugas C. 

Idem A. 
adigenda A. 

es A te E? 
conprecatam C ? 
Ed-epol Conj. 
cerritus , E? 
Propriam N.L. 
Croccitum N.L. 
dormi A entibus E? 
sensis-se Conj. 
Virgilius C. 
Varro A. 
frigido , se E? 
uirilitatem C.A. 
et C2 

Ludibria N.L. ? 
ludichro D. 
Virgilius C. 
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47, 1 uoluere C. 

2 proferat ©. 

9 est Aconmune E ? 

5 Tutilinam A. 

48, 5 conwiuium A. 

6 exhibetur A. 
11 menippus A. 
anti-qui Conj. 
nostri in C. 
18 Flixum N.L. 
49, 1 'Trosswli C. 
Trossuli equites romani dicti A 
marg. 
3 Trossuli C. 
7 Sexagesi U. 
glaber C. 
14 cetararios D. 
15 escendere A. 
sescedere D. \ 
16 perspiciant A. 
21 Tibinos N.L. 
23 Dierecti A. 
7 ueterina C. 

D0, 4 erigunt, EK? 

Virgilius in C.D. 

Casina , E? 

8 nam (\ punquam EK? 

11 eo, dictos E.C. 

16 Ventorum N.L. 

7 Ventorum proprietates et vocubu- 
lorum significationes in tractatibus 
nobilium philosophorum quaesitas. 

A marg. 

NOYC A. 


D1, 8 Virgilium C, 
12 inelytus C, 
16 rudere C. 
17 proprietatem A. 
22 ratione A naturae E ? 
24 dissoluatur C. 
Virgilius C. 
separaturquae D? 
13 concessa sit ; Dist. 
17 propitiart C. 
24 antiquitatis D. 
4 spatiis C. 
14 Virgilius C, 
16 quidem A. 


_ 
le 4) 


cw 
to 
ro 


cr 
a 
~ 


54, 2 foetura D. 
3 ATOTO ,p YKTA Et) 
ATIOTOYYKTA C. j 
4 foetu D. 
6 sine A littera, A. 


fenus C. 
19 flagitatorem A. 
20 cum A. 
25 sticines A marg. 
55, 9 significant-iam Conj. 


or 


5, 


i) | 


6, 


cr 
ZS 


60, 


61, 
62, 


63, 


64, 


22 
24 

6 
16 
19 
22 


27 


29 
32 


Culinam C. 

Exi Ae Et 
Virgilius C. 
amfinionem D. 
trogoe \ dum EK? 
aliquis A. 
suppeditat C. | 
suppedit-at Conj. | 
sarcitricis A. 
sumant ; Dist. 
uelli¢is C. 
nuncupari C, 
assint A. 
perfructae D. | 
perfunctae A. { 
praesunt ; Dist. 
exsolutae D.C, 
exsoluat D. 
Agilem, EF, 
celerem C, 

‘/, A marg. 
Virgilius C. 
templi ; Dist. 

est A. 

auctius C, 
rhethoricorum D, A. 
patefecit C. 
sceleranti A. 
uiuant C. 
Addoreum D. 
Propitium C. 
propiti C4 

Aut C, 

ut A. 

Virgilius C. 
patiens C, 

potius A. 

testis A. 

attice C. 

diceret D. 

ingenii C. 
perfectissimum U. 
hospitia C. 
Porcae A 4 

ligna, Sublineavit. 
Annalium A, 
Virgilius C. 
curiosius A. 
Fulguratores C. 
fulgurum C. 
fulguratorem C. 
* A marg. 

lib. ZIZI, C. 
accessu C, 
dissuassione D. 
Item C. 

Fratris / Dist. sic. 
contextums A. 
mittittere D. 


65, 7 oratiost C., 
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65, 12 


13 
14 


», 10 


13 
25 
28 

9 
13 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
23 


quido A? 
stomachatur C. 
digladietur C. 
to-t , uoluminibus Con}. Dist. 
Manes manes A. 

q{uaere] A marg. 

Rastros A. 

in A? 

cantaoris D. salitamattibias C. 

sumptum C, 

praeutacton A marg. 

Compositione C. 

Pareutactae A. 

exhibeant A. 

atque proletarium A marg. 

protelarios D. | 

proletarios A. { 

et decurionibus A. 

denturmis D. 

Incipit de inhonestis et nove 
veterum dictis id est Populi Ro- 
mant per litteras ad filium D. 

id est per A litt. A. 

Sisenna A Hist. EK? 

Cuius A. 

suorwm C. 

munera ( rep. Dist. 

Apisei C! 

aspicitur D. | 

apiscitur A, f{ 

rete * sic Dist. 

*A marg. 

in se A. 

Thaunameno C. 

inquit C. 

sororem ; Dist. 

audit. Dist. 

suculento C. 

hisdem D. 

Nihilne nobis C. 

Virgilius C. 

accommodat C. 

autumnitatis C. 

Prometheo A. 

in libro C. 

delenitz C. 

exifium C. 

asscit C. 

wiscera A. 

angustitatem A. 

heri A. 

Laberiuss D. 

illo A. 

ptnnis C. 

euertere A. 

effugiam C. 

Attius in Aen. D. 

adigant C. 

Abscondidit D. 

pro abscondidit A, 
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75, 26 
76, 3 


> StU 


77, 


34 


~~ 
S 
“nN 


19 





Leucadia C. 
Enuius D. | 
Neuius A. { 
extra D. 
Adquo A, 
adquo A. 
adquo A. 
Aapricari D. 
cotidie A. 
summopere A. 
consumpsisset A. 
Baetere C. 
baetere C. 
obbrutescat C., 
lauat C. 

Ut C. 
Furenter C. 
nemus C, 
prodest A. 
obloqui C. 
Virgilius C. 
ut C. 


20 fulminis C. 


30 


or 
oe 


towee 
Dom 


bo Ss 


81, 


—_— 
e,°, 


21 


29 


36 


ar ~ 


d4, 8 


]1 
12 
16 
19 





auttumedo D. 
bassis D. 
potius C, 
balbutiens C. 
Bura dicitur C4 
relinguunt C.A. 
Virgilius C. 

pappas C. 

mam-mam E, Conj. C. 
farris C. 

triti A. 

sumpti A. 

comesique A. 

pro prolaturum D. 
Cuia A.C. 

in A. 

confecisset C. 

ex ©, 

westrum C, 
Aboriginibus C, 
Varro A. 

continenter C. 
Cosmotoryne C. 
tiniam C. 

mensula bino C. 
pabulo A. 

Comedim A. 
Bacchidibus A. 
adservabam C. 
pallium observabam A. 
Columnum C. 

giumere C, 

hiberam D1 

Colustra C. 
Conquiniscere C. 
Iden D. 
prosperum A, 





























84, 30 honestet e¢ A. 
85, 24 Jouis C. 
26 conquiescit C. 
28 remum A. 
31 bacchanal A. 
86, 6 toribus C. 
9-10. cecuttiunt. 
lippiunt A marg. 
14 humili A. 
19 effatus C. 
24 homili C. 
30 Cissium U. 
5 lignantur C. 
10 Confutare C. 
16 confutat tria C. 
27 clipeat operit A marg. 
29 galeare operire A marg. 
31 conuarsare D. 
33 conuarsassem D, 
me coicerem A.C. | 
eicerem D,  { 
88, 4 est haec C. 
5 li-ras E, Con). 
12 cum me C. 
19 magonis C. 
22 probitatem D. 
29 Contemnificum C. 
89, 5 Medea C? 
10 uolunt :/ Dist. sic in marg. 
11 cernundi (Dist. linea supra 7). 
27 calluerunt A. 
90, 10 Doloreste C. 
18 eorum A. 
21 congermanati C. 


io 4 
“I 
~ 


22 collabella adiunge labra A. marg. 


24 heminis C. 
30 in A. 
31 exculeto C. 
inpatienti C. * 
catulientem A. 
91, 6 cupientis C. 
10 q[uaere] A marg. 
12 uespert C. 
13 meuis C. 
16 sententiam A. 
20 primi somni Sisenna CU. 
lib. IIIT. A. 
27 obtenduntur CU. 
30 cogitata A. 
92,12 Quadrifariam N.L, 
17 solere A. 
19 ecalifacimur C., 
27 Tusculanarum A. 
28 lib. JZJ. A. 
29 illum D. | 
illaC. | 
93, 1 Itague D. 
5 cicures C. 
13 cubarem C. 
20 Caulem uitis palmitem A marg. 
NO. LXXXIT. VOL. IX, 
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93, 27, 


28 continuatur A. 


94, 4 Coesendices A. 


‘ 


11 


coxas A. 


7 Re A. 


oleam A. 
sallentinam A. 


14 conuiwium A. 
25 singulae C. 
26 A primo A. 


compito C, 


28 dllum A. 


95, 


Rom 


14 


consuetudinem <A. 
amoui A lenonem / Dist. 
exiret D. 

uerbis A. 

potest D. 


20 deruncinatus C. 


26 
27 


_ 


96, 


97, 24 
98, 7 


27 
29 

99, 8 
9 

22 

24 

100, 11 
26 
101, 1 


6 
[At t 
F° adds : 


18 
19 


22 
23 
32 


2 
3 
102, 2 
t 


~ 


16 
22 
27 
33 


103, 6 


Diuidos C, 

diuidos C. 

Lucretius C. 

domittionem domoitionem A marg 
Hermiona C ? 

obloqui C. 

promerere A. 

solitus C4? 

uult C. 

sermo x mater Dist. 

nosse (nec \ Dist. 
esse A. 

eram A. 

uelitatus C. 
Amphitryoue C, 
fauitores A. 
forcipes C. 

satius C. 

dimzssum A. 

Ovos A. 

dicteria quasi | y 
dicta non seria { 
dispalantur A ? 
he top of foll. 42 vers. and 43 rect. 


matl'g. 


DE HONEST : 

ET NOVE DICTIS: |] 
dissensionis C. 
Phoenissis C. 

Diuitias C. 
Deintegrarare D. 
separare C, 

eutrescat pallescat A marg. 
exsanguinibus A 4 
Prilia D. 

euallauero A. 


7 Bacchidibus A. 


officio A. 

wiz C. 

exculpere A. 

in urundines C.D 
honorum et D. 
sine C. 
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103, 7 
10 
17 
23 
25 
104, 1 
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exsanguis D. 

prop , errans D. Dist. A. 
Emungere C. 
Tusculanarum C, 

Multa C. 

Achademicis A. 


2 scelerato A. 


105, 10 
13 
27 
34 
106, 3 
24 
107, 3 
10 
12 
15 
28 
30 
108, 8 
10 
15 


19 
23 
27 


109, 5 
- 15 
16 
18 
20 
24 
29 
30 
110, 4 
6 
14 
22 
23 
31 
111, 1 
8 
10 
13 
20 
25 
30 
34 
35 
38 
112, 1 


2 


t 
12 
17 
24 
27 
28 





Damacrianum C, 
culeratum C, j 
Tusculanarum A. 
nauticiae C. 
Damacrinum C. 
aceruas C. 

exequtis A. 

exhedram D. 
Virgilius C. 

magno-s erebi (, Conj. EK. 
naturalia C. 

sine in eugio D. 

lib. VII. C4 

Catulldus A. 

q[uaere] A marg. 
excissatis A. 

pontinae D. 
Menaechmis C. 
fasceis calciamenta C. 
sine A ephippio E? 
lib. Il. D. 

uestra C. 
diffortunent D. 
fallaciam C. 

fici; Nouius Dist. 
Naeuius C. 

famulitas C? 

Accius A. 


periit D? (rasura incompleta). 


Sadlustius A. 
flaccent A. 
AXVI C. 
fulguritarem C. 
non C. 

frangi C. 

F A marg. 
copia A Dist. 
ne C. 

At A. 
nobilitate A. 
Haud C? 

an paruum A. 
Tereo D. 

tu A. 

Annali lib. A. 
uobisquae D. 
qutritis C. 
frusta A. 
animus C. 
Virgilius C. 
faxs D. 

foco C4 

alb-a C. Conj. on 


113, 


114, 1 
2 


20 
22 
28 
116, 1 
5 
9 
19 
35 
117, 1 
18 
23 
27 
30 
118, 1 
2 
5 
10 
12 
24 
25 
30 
31 


33 
119, 3 
10 

16 

17 
120, 4 
5 

13 

21 
121, 1 
3 

5 








Latinos U. 
catilinario U. 

hostis A. 

frui A. 

ego ac tu, C. Dist. 
frunisci , Dist. 
Varro A. 

hospitium A. 
dantque C. 
Historiarum A. 
Tantam C. 

lib. I. A. 
Praecipue cum A. 
stercora C, 

soluti sctlicet A. 
faex C. 

lepido C. 
Tusculanarum A. 
q[uaere] A marg. 
honorem A. 
testitudineum D. 
grandescunt A. 
horridinis D. 
torminosos C 
Gladiatores A ? 
calu-unt Conj. 
inistatangitantur D. 
quae A. 

lacrimae C. 
gracilitudo C. 
Protesilaodamia C. 
graudaeuitas A) Dist. 
sustulit A. 
Cinerario C. 
promptiores A. 

lib. ILTZ. A. 
defraudans D, 
defraudet D. 

lamiae C. 

illiae D. 

quae A. 

Caectlius A. 
germanitate A) Dist. 
sic A. 

insula , ueneris Dist, 
Hie A. 

congerio meus A marg. 
meus A Dist. 
depopulator A. 

et et D. 

ganeo A. 
grammonsis D, 
Gigerica D, 

duint A. 

Horatius A. 

marini A. 
hippocampi A. 

diu C. 

proficis \ hilum Dist. 
Sisyphus’ C. 
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121, 13 vecedere D. 
29 Haebes A. 
obstuso D, 
1 et inseniscentis A. 
hebetiora C. 
6 Bohillae A. 
9 labitztem C. 
18 Tusculanarum A. 
21 soldali D? 
persuasit A. 
29 infractionem torporem A wmarg. 


122, 
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122, 29 Tusculanarum A. 
30 aegritudo A ? 
123,10 gestum C. 
amictum A. 
11 Aeneadis C. ’ 
14 pro Transposuit. 
19 allii D. 
20 mune C. 
29 Duloreste , Dist. 
J. Woop Brown, 
(Lo be concluded in the next number.) 


LINDSAY’S ‘LA7IN LANGUAGE, 


The Latin Language, an Historical Account 
of Latin Sounds Stems and Flexions, by 
W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press ; 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 659. 21s. 


‘Since Corssen’s great work (last edition, 
Leipzig, 1868—70) there has been no book 
devoted to a separate investigation by Com- 
parative Philological methods of the Latin 
Language...and the changes of its pronun- 
ciation and orthography, if we except the 
short summary written by Prof. Stolz (last 
edition, 1889). And yet the additions to 
our knowledge of the subject since Corssen’s 
time have been very great. Not only has 
the whole science of Comparative Philology 
been, by the help of men like Johannes 
Schmidt, Osthoff and Brugmann, set on a 
sounder basis, but a vast amount has been 
added to our knowledge of the early Latin 
authors, especially Plautus, of the Umbrian, 
Oscan and other dialects of ancient Italy, of 
Romance, and above all of the Celtic family 
of languages....The time has surely come for 
a new treatment of the subject.’ 

No one can doubt the truth of these 
words, with which Mr. Lindsay introduces 
his treatise on the formal side of Latin 
Grammar. Corssen’s own work has been 
so much overshadowed by later and more 
accurate research that it is hard now to 
remember that in its day it made an epoch. 
English scholars who were first trained in 
philology by the precision and stimulating 
brevity of Mr. Roby’s first volume need 
sometimes to be reminded how largely the 
substance of that volume was the fruit of 
Corssen’s labours. Since his day the study 


of Indo-European philology has been organ- 
ized on so much clearer lines that it is hard 
for any single book dealing with one of the 





better known languages to mark so con- 
spicuous an advance; but there can be 
little doubt, I think, that to his own day 
and generation Mr, Lindsay has rendered 
substantially the same solid service as 
Corssen did to his. 

The magnitude of the work to be done in 
any such attempt is suggested in the words 
of the preface just quoted. To write a 
Latin Grammar corresponding in detail to 
the advance of knowledge already achieved 
in the different provinces of Latin philology, 
still more to describe adequately the lines 
in which the research of to-day is running, 
demands an enormous combination of 
knowledge. Romance grammar alone is a 
field almost as wide as the whole range of 
Indo-European philology in the sense in 
which the latter has been generally inter- 
preted ; yet Romance is only one of the four 
sources enumerated above. Add to these 
the fifteen volumes of the Corpus Inscc. 
Latinarum ; the ancient grammarians from 
Varro to Bede ; and the writings of innu- 
merable moderns continually poured forth 
in books and in articles, mostly wrong and 
very rarely readable, in thirty-five learned 
journals (to count only those from which 
Mr. Lindsay quotes) ; and the most devoted 
student ceases to wonder that in philology 
even German scholars are beginning to 
write books in limited liability companies 
or else to content themselves with ‘ short 
summaries,’ 

No one who knows Mr. Lindsay’s 
masterly settlement of the vexed question 
of Saturnian metre, his learned and con- 
vincing papers on Plautine prosody, or his 
keen interest in the dim field of Italic 
inscriptions, will need to be told that in 
these departments of his work he is 
thoroughly well equipped. But i in 

DD 
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these alone; so far as I can judge, his 
knowledge of Romance grammar, and of 
Latin inscriptions of any and every period, 
is quite as wide; his acquaintance with 
modern writings is more complete than one 
could have thought possible for a single 
scholar; and his familiarity with the vol- 
uminous texts of the Latin grammarians is 
simply astounding. To amass this varied 
store of learning and bring it within the 
compass of a single volume must have been 
the work of many years, and to have done 
so is to have laid English scholarship under 
a permanent obligation which no defects in 
execution can render doubtful. 

It is the rare combination of knowledge 
that Mr. Lindsay possesses rather than his 
pre-eminence in this or that branch which 
gives to his book its unique value. Never- 
theless it is only just to point out further 
that in two departments Mr. Lindsay's 
claim to speak with authority is as high as 
that of any living British scholar, and hence 
in these the contribution of his book to 
Latin grammar is proportionately great. 
The first is the prosody of Plautus, which is 
largely, if not quite, the same thing as 
saying his language and his text. This 
source of knowledge is all the more import- 
ant because in Germany it has long been 
almost monopolized by the pure classical or 
‘anti-comparative ’ school. 

A mass of information of the utmost 
importance is now for the first time put at 
our disposal. For example, the fact that 
Plautus normally scans pdclum, vehiclum, 
with orig. -tlo-, as a disyllable and trisyllable 
respectively, but diminutives like corculum, 
porculus, with orig. -ko-lo-, always as 
trisyllables, has direct bearing on a whole 
group of questions in Italic and Latin 
phonology—but no mention of it as yet has 
been found in the orthodox text-books. 
Again the famous ‘ Brevis Brevians’ law 
with its various classes of examples (e.g. 
senéctiitem, voliiptdtem) and exceptions (abi 
but not dyrt, nor légui though of course 
léquér, showing that -gr- and -gu-in daily 
pronunciation had more weight than an 
ordinary single consonant) comprises a 
large number of facts which are bound ere 
long to contribute their quota to the 
phonetic history of Latin, to say nothing 
of a hundred valuable details such as the 
quadrisyllabic scansion of Minérid, and the 
half-long value of the a of royat, etc., which 
are scattered over chapters ii. and iii. 
(‘ Pronunciation’ and ‘ Accentuation ’). 

The second conspicuous merit of Mr. 
Lindsay's book has been already mentioned, 
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namely, his astonishing mastery of the 
Latin grammarians and _ glossographers. 
Here he deserves all the honour due to a 
devoted and successful specialist in an 
important, but to most scholars a thoroughly 
repulsive, branch of study. Mr. Lindsay 
knows his Priscian and Probus, his Mar- 
cellinus and Victorinus as well as an 
ordinary student does, say, the tenth book 
of Quintilian, so that we have their testi- 
mony on controverted matters comfortably 
excerpted and presented in at least some con- 
nexion with the points they concern. And 
further, he understands what, saving their 
grace, can only be called ‘their tricks and 
their manners.’ He knows when they are 
lying, and when they know it themselves, 
and when they only suspect it ; when they 
are giving us their own observations, and 
when they are retailing prescriptions which 
had turned musty centuries before their 
new sponsors were born ; when they have 
one eye on a Greek grammar and another 
on their own classes of half-barbarian 
pupils. And the fruit of this hardly won 
knowledge is that Mr. Lindsay is able to 
breathe real life into their dry bones; to 
give a modern student of language some- 
thing like terra firma to walk upon, instead 
of the slough of despond in which a page or 
two of Keil (not to add Seelmann) generally 
leaves one to sink. It is needless to say 
that the present writer cannot attempt to 
measure the completeness of Mr. Lindsay’s 
account, but can only gratefully acknow- 
ledge that he knows nowhere else to look 
for anything like so full and so able a 
statement of the ‘witness’ of the ancient 
writers. In this featute of the book, pro- 
bably, lies its most conspicuous and most 
enduring utility. From this source come, 
to mention only one or two examples, the 
thoroughly satisfactory account (in c. ii.) of 
the phonetic character of % and 7, of w& in 
maxumus maximus, and of the vowel 
qualities generally ; to this and the Plautine 
evidence (mainly) we owe the admirable 
description of the varieties of the Latin 
accent (c. iii.), and the careful discussion of 
‘hidden quantities’ (incedit, infestus, etc.) ; 
and the welcome suggestion! (pp. 12 and 177) 
that manyof the peculiarities of Praenestine 
and other archaic inscc. can be explained 
by ‘syllabic writing,’ ¢.e. a system in which 
a consonant could be used to represent its 


1 The passage in Scaurus was first pointed out by 
Sittl in his Lokale Verschiedenheit der lat. Sprache. 
Mr. Lindsay only mentions him as giving ‘a full 
list of examples of omissions of vowels,’ without 
any hint that he had given the explanation. 

















name in the alphabet, not merely its own 
sound (b for bé, hence Mars. lub- may 
really represent Jubé(n)s, Pelign. Ptruna = 
Petrun(i)a). 

Other points, which are both new and 
good, but which I can do no more than men- 
tion, are the account of ‘ syllabic division ’ (p. 
124); of sentence enclitics and proclitics 
(p. 166 ff.) ; of the shortening of long final 
vowels (e.g. st mé amas, p. 132); and of the 
use of the ‘I longa’ to denote a close i, both 
long and short. In the Phonology gener- 
ally there is less to commend (for reasons 
which we must examine shortly), but there 
are, none the less, a certain number of points 
in which the account given is an improve- 
ment on prevailing views ; thus the ghost 
of ‘-nd- derived from -tn- in Latin’ seems 
to have vanished ; the change of -dr- to -tr- 
(established by Thurneysen KX. Z. 1892, p. 
562, who is not mentioned in the text, p. 
289) ; and the most important evidence as 
to the influence of the accent on a preceding 
double consonant (quid decépit, etc., p. 114) 
needs only scientific handling to lead to 
most important results. 

It is hard to have to point out the 
weaknesses of a book which evinces such 
wide learning and contains so much ad- 
mirable matter. As I have already sug- 
gested, it is doubtful whether a treatise on 
the scale of either Corssen’s or Mr. Lind- 
say’s (attempting, that is, to mention every 
single form ever noticed for any reason 
whatsoever by any grammarian) can now be 
written in Latin philology by a single 
scholar, even with the genius of a Brugmann 
or a Mommsen, and doubtful even whether 
it need be attempted. Prof. Stolz, who is 
not weighted with anything like Mr. 
Lindsay’s learning, has wisely confined 
himself within much narrower limits even 
in (what is virtually) his third Latin 
Grammar. And where Mr. Lindsay is 
content with a broad general summary, 
namely in the large print, he gives us 
admirable work, weak only, as we shall see, 
in points of phonology. Thus the chapters 
on the particles, which are mainly in large 
print, are thoroughly useful and clear, 
though rather long. But there will be few 
students of The Latin Language who 
attempt c. ii. iii. or iv. as a whole, or 
venture into any of their longer paragraphs 
in small print without wishing most heartily 
that its author had taken more time for the 
logical and mechanical task of arranging 
the mass of material that he has there 
collected, at the expense, if need were, of 
curtailing the chapters on Morphology 
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which is always the more hackneyed and 
less important half of a grammar. 

This lack of method is felt in two ways, 
first by the ordinary scholar who consults 
the book simply to find what there is to be 
said on some point of special interest to him, 
secondly by the scientific student of language 
to whom the phenomena are meaningless 
unless their arrangement shows how far 
the laws underlying them are known, In 
reality these two demands come to the 
same thing, for the whole object of Science 
is to present facts in the clearest possible 
way ; but the two classes of readers test 
two different degrees of precision. How 
does Zhe Latin Language meet the needs of 
either ? 

To begin with the ‘ plain man.’ - He asks, 
among other things, that the object of a 
book shall be carefully defined, its plan 
properly thought out, that the author’s own 
opinions be either clearly expressed or ex- 
plicitly withheld ; and that, in the shortness 
of the life present, he be given the same 
thing to read once and once only. In none 
of these points can Zhe Latin Language 
be said to succeed. Its radical fault may 
be seen even in its Table of Contents, where 
it will be found that the subjects of the 
chapters I have mentioned (pp. 13-315) 
constantly overlap. In separating ‘ Pro- 
nunciation’ from the ‘ Latin Representatives 
of I.-Eu. sounds’ we may naturally suppose 
that Mr. Lindsay meant originally to give 
under the first heading a ‘ static’ description 
of the actual sounds of a given, say the 
Augustan, epoch, adding, perhaps, the 
evidence of this to be found in the Jater 
stages of the language and in Romance ; 
but to reserve for the second heading the 
‘biological’ development by which the 
I.-Eu, sounds actually took the form so de- 
scribed. Such a scheme must always be 
difficult to carry out, but by careful cross- 
references it might have been done without 
undue repetition, But ¢, ii. is full of 
paragraphs (5, 8, most of 11 and 12, 18, 
19, most of 22, 30, 38, 40, and many more) 
that contribute nothing to our knowledge of 
the actual pronunciation of Latin under Au- 
gustus, while others (like 37 and 41) are 
practically useless where they stand apart 
from the discussion of the phonetic laws 
they involve, which is reserved for e, iv. 
Of course if c. ii, is meant to give an 
account of the pronunciation of all the 
sounds at every period of Latin from 600 B.c. 
to 600 a.p., then these paragraphs are 
indeed in place ; but they are none the less 
quite useless without the substance of ce. iv, 
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which on this view of c. ii. should certainly 
have been incorporated. 

On the other hand ec. iv. is full of refer- 
ences to Romance changes and quotations 
from the grammarians of exactly the same 
character as many that are found in e. ii. ; 
to be sure that we have got all that the 
book can give us on a particular point it is 
necessary to refer to all the paragraphs 
connected with it in cc. ii, iv., and 
indeed in ec. iii. which also interlaces with 
the other two; and in addition to consult 
the index to see whether the author has 
changed his view in the second half of the 
book. Mr. Wharton’s ‘change of 1 to r 
before m’ is definitely affirmed on p. 170 (in 
c. iii), doubted on p, 271 (in c. iv.) and 
practically rejected on p. 273. An impos- 
sible explanation of cante is advanced on p. 
179 and again on p. 459 and then half with- 
drawn in a footnote. Some facts as to the 
dropping of final s in early Latin are given 
on p. 108, others on p. 123 ; but no explan- 
ation whatever is given nor is even a 
reference to these sections added in c. iv. 
(§ 146—156) where the phonetic history of 
s is treated at length (nor can I find any- 
where a reference to Brugmann’s very 
reasonable view of the matter as springing 
from a ‘sentence-doublet’). 

The same confusion appears now and then 
between the matter treated in the large and 
in the small print and very often indeed 
between the treatment of the same facts 
under different headings. Here repetition 
is frequent, and, what is worse, repetition 
with variation. The last paragraph but 
one of c. ii. § 134 is comprised in § 136 with 
slightly varied examples and repeated again 
in § 137. For other cases compare p. 62 
with p. 121 (§ 135), iii. § 16 with iii. § 35 
(where Mr. Lindsay rightly doubts (p. 204) 
a wild theory of ‘syncope in final syllables 
following the accent’ which is definitely 
implied at the end of § 16); c. ii. § 18 with 
§ 143 ; ¢. ii. § 113 with ii. § 50 and iv. § 160. 

A still more grievous habit of obscurity 
appears in the texture of the long para- 
graphs in small print. Take c. ii. § 130 
(on ‘ double and single letters’) whose first 
paragraph contains in three unbroken pages, 
without the least hint of division : 

(1) examples of three phonetic changes in 
in late Latin (the changes themselves are 
not stated) ; 

(2) a trivial and isolated mispronuncia- 
tion ; 

(3) exx. bearing on an important change 
in early Latin (which is nowhere formu- 
lated) ; 
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(4) a mispronunciation of Latin words by 
Greeks, and another of barbarian words by 
Romans ; 

(5) popular etymologies in all periods of 
Latin ; 

(6) an unexplained change in one word 
(pilla for pila) in late Latin—this is thrown 
into the middle of (5) ; 

(7) a group of examples of important 
phonetic changes (all together, though in- 
volving at least four different classes), some 
in early, some in late Latin, followed by 
others of similar changes in Italian. 

The concluding paragraph of the section 
(pp. 117—8) is a magnificent medley of 
examples of all these categories. Over 
twenty have been given before in the 
preceding paragraph, but more are now 
mentioned for the first time. The twenty 
however are only a fraction of what were 
given before and the list is not even in 
alphabetical order. The reader of course is 
utterly lost, but to complete his confusion 
the paragraph begins by saying that ‘ we 
can generally decide with certainty on the 
correct spelling,’ and then plunges at once, 
never to emerge, into this list of ‘ uncertain- 
ties’ many of which (eg. Osc. meddizx) are 
perfectly certain. I have noted several 
similar paragraphs, 

The weakness of the book from the strict 
scientific standpoint is even greater, and is 
a serious drawback to its value. For a long 
time the reader will fight against this convic- 
tion, feeling it scarcely possible that one 
who is so deeply read in the most modern 
philological research, and who quotes its 
conclusions in hundreds of places, should 
nevertheless be so untrained in its methods 
and realize so little of its whole spirit. 
Take for example the use of the word 
‘tendency,’ an unhappy ‘loan-word’ from 
Corssen. This appears on almost every 
page, in one of two senses, either 

(1) ‘a phonetic change under conditions 
which have been established but which we will 
not here consider’ (e.g. p. 74, 1. 6) 
or, far more frequently, 

(2) a phonetic change whose conditions 
have not yet been determined,’ as on p. 64 
‘nd shows a tendency to nv in forms like 
Plautus’ dispennite.’ 

Now the first of these uses might be 
defended, as convenient, though a little 
dangerous, but the second is utterly and 
miserably fallacious, because, until the con- 
ditions have been determined you have no 
means whatever of knowing whether the 
phonetic change took place or not; the form 
or forms you wish to explain may have 

















any one of a dozen other origins. Such 
terminology (examples passim, e.g. pp. 15, 
52, 64, 67, 70, 73) reduces the student to 
despair ; it is feeding him with the stone of 
an everlasting ‘perhaps.’ And, as might 
be feared, the author does this explicitly 
quite as often as by the use of loose phraseo- 
logy. Again and again he prints what 
can only be called absolutely irresponsible 
hypotheses, mere conjectures of unverified 
phonetic laws which crumble away the 
mument they are examined, and do nothing 
but cumber the ground: ‘the @ vowel (of 
the suffix -ié-) may be a modification of an 
original -a-...so that Lat. heriem will exactly 
correspond to Osc. heriam’ (p. 344)—a 
theory which brings the first declension and 
third and fourth conjugations alike in ruins 
about our ears, and that without a hint of 
the danger; ‘the o- sound [in Plaut. voco 
=vaco| app»rently having been produced 
by the influence of the labial v’ (p. 15)—an 
influence which mercifully spared the other 
Latin words beginning with va- (e.g. valeo, 
vapor), with many more such audacious as- 
suwptions which I will not transcribe. Chron- 
ology is treated with as little respect as 
law : ferbui ‘the classical form’ is explained 
by the late Latin change of v to b (p. 51) ; 
the tt of guattuor by the cq of Italian acqua(p. 
113); on p. 38 we read that ‘the reduction [of 
ae to 7 as in concido] was in late Latin seldom 
carried out’; phonetic changes are ‘occa- 
sional’ (p. 224), ‘allowed’ (p. 115), ‘more 
and more asserted’ (p. 142), ‘may happen’ 
(231), being, by the way, continually de- 
scribed as ‘interchanges’ (e.g. p. 89). Hence 
we are not surprised to find the appearance 
of h for f and f for h treated as the same 
phenomevon! and that of o for au, au for o; 
nor that ‘Avxvos from *Avkovos’ and Mr. 
Wharton’s ‘Lat. a from I.-Eu. pretonic e’ 
are regarded with favour. There are traces 
of a similarly loose grasp of morphological 
1 The fact is, I believe, that % for f (= bh) is 
Faliscan, and f for h (= dh, gh) is Sabine. 
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principle, but they are fewer and less 
serious, 

In view of this weakness of method it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Lindsay so rarely 
quotes his modern authorities, so that the 
reader might know whose views he is read- 
ing. In itself, in cases where the facts are 
quite clear, it is purely a matter of taste 
(and space) whether an author chooses to 
quote names or not. Even in such cases, 
where the point is of real importance, a 
reference might well be added; Zimmer 
should certainly have been named on p. 
523, Wackernagel on p. 165, Bartholomae 
on p. 462, Osthoff on p. 229. The 
almost solitary gap in Mr. Lindsay’s 
knowledge that I have noticed is that he 
does not read the papers published by the 
Cambridge Philological Society : he has lost 
in more than one place by ignorance of 
those by Dr. Postgate and Mr. Darbishire. 

But notwithstanding the serious defects 
that have been pointed out, notwithstanding 
the grave drawback which they imply to 
the usefulness of the book, it is, I repeat, 
a gift of yreat value to our generation, 
and one which has cost so much labour that 
it seems almost inhuman to expect that 
more should have been spent upon it. 
Spent however it assuredly will be, but by 
others. Mr. Lindsay’s learning and devoted 
research have amassed a store of material 
in which every Latin scholar of his time 
will find rich plunder. He has succeeded 
in work which only men of the most solid 
ability and indomitable industry would have 
attempted ; and in so far as he has failed, 
it is chiefly because the task as he conceived 
it was too great for any single scholar, at 
all events under the ordinary conditions of 
scholarship in England. In any case, the 
book retains one sovereign merit; it is 
absolutely indispensable. 

R. Seymour Conway. 
CARDIFF, 1895. 


VERRALL’S ZURIPIDES THE RATIONALIST. 


Euripides the Rationalist: a Study in the 
History of Art and Religion. By A. W. 
Verratt, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1895. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. VERRALL has written a work of great 
originality and ingenuity : but is it a work 





that establishes a conclusive basis for future 
inquirers? I think not; and for this 
reason, that it pushes certain premisfes, 
which in a degree are sound, up to a point 
at which they become paradoxical. Not 
only so: but, in the form in which they are 
presented, they even tend to defeat the very 
purpose which Dr. Verrall has at heart, 
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That purpose is to set Euripides on his 


legs again. Ever since Schlegel’s time, he 
has been depreciated and ignored. Aeschylus 
and Sophocles have, by different critics, 
been raised to the highest rank in the 
poetical hierarchy; have been reckoned 
almost, if not quite, the equals of Homer ; 
whereas Euripides has been treated as a 
kind of peddling fellow, a seller of tawdry 
wares, showy enough in some patches and 
seraps no doubt, but wholly lacking in 
dignity of thought and consistency of 
design. 

How does Dr. Verrall seek to contravene 
this unfavourable judgment? He tells us 
that we have all mistaken the main purpose 
of Euripides; that Euripides was, in 
reality, a great religious reformer ; that, all 
through his plays, he had one single-minded 
moral purpose, to exhibit the futility and 
falsehood of the theology accepted by 
the ancient Greeks, and in particular the 
profound delusiveness of the Delphic oracle. 
And he pursued this purpose, according to 
Dr. Verrall, not only by casual inuendoes, 
but even more, and more efficaciously, by 
an undercurrent of rationalistic meaning in 
some of his principal tragedies ; a meaning 
palpable to the intelligent part of his 
hearers, and constituting, in fact, a new 
story, differing from the story which the 
drama in each case professes to exhibit, and 
intended to replace the old story in the 
thoughts of all right-minded persons, both 
by its greater worthiness and by the 
delightful irony with which the new is 
insinuated under the guise of the old. This 
contention Dr. Verrall undertakes to make 
clear by an examination of three important 
plays of his author, the Alcestis, the Jon, 
and the Iphigenia in Tauris. 

The Alcestis may well be taken as a 
sample of all three. In all ancient mytho- 
logy, there are few more famous stories, 
few that have been reputed more touching. 
Who forgets the pathetic allusion in Milton? 


Methought I saw my late espoused saint 

Brought to me, like Alcestis from the 
grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband 
gave, 

Rescued from death by force, though pale 
and faint. 


Alcestis, we all have understood, laid down 
her life for her husband ; consented to die 
in his place; and then, after she had thus 
voluntarily suffered, was by the prowess 
of ‘Jove’s great son,’ Heracles, and by 
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the will of the divine powers, restored 
again to the life which she had left, to 
gladden the hearts of her husband, her 
children, and her people. In the literal 
sense, we none of us believe in this story ; 
but it has a place in our minds; it is not 
all false, though what true events of past 
time they were that took this outward 
guise of fable, and have descended to us 
through the ages, we know not. It is a 
story which belongs to that twilight of 
half-belief, in which all mythology and much 
even of actual history exists for us, and 
which, though it has not the force of well- 
grounded knowledge, is yet a region of 
peace and light for those who can use with- 
out misusing it. Poets have ever delighted 
in such stories; not because they can 
resolve them into their primary elements, 
and elicit the underlying truth out of which 
they grew; but because of the assistance 
which such stories furnish towards the 
understanding of the human heart, and 
for the vivid representation of real 
feelings. 

Was it not, then, with this kind of motive 
that Euripides composed his play, the 
Alcestis ; not indeed as an actually true 
history, but as a story symbolical of truth, 
and rendering truth easier for us to com- 
prehend? Dr. Verrall tells us that it was 
not; that Euripides had an object very 
much the reverse of this, namely, to demon- 
strate how very false the fable was which 
he seemed to be recording ; how impossible 
it was that Alcestis could really have been 
raised from thedead ; what an ‘incubus’on the 
best interests of society the belief in Apollo 
was ; how idiotic the divine honours paid 
to such a drunkard and glutton as Heracles! 
That is the great lesson, according to Dr. 
Verrall, which Euripides expected his 
audience to draw from the Alcestis ; which 
he inculcated ‘with zeal and earnestness’ ; 
and with which we, to-day, are to sym- 
pathize! And if a disappointed auditor or 
reader, sensible of a certain want in this 
account of the matter, should ask, What 
has become of the story? Dr. Verrall has 
his answer ready: Euripides, he says, 
intended to present the human elements of 
the story exactly as they stood before ; it is 
only the divine, or pseudo-divine, elements 
that he cuts out. This is the process which 
is known as ‘rationalizing’; and accord- 
ingly Dr. Verrall entitles his volume 
Euripides the Rationalist. 

In brief, the new story which Dr. Verrall 
says underlies the old familiar story of the 
Alcestis is this: Alcestis was, through the 
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oracle, hypnotized into the belief that she 
was going to die (as she had voluntarily 
taken upon herself to do for her husband’s 
sake) on a certain day; she fell into a 
condition simulative, first of the approaches 
of death, then of death itself; she seemed 
dead, being in a state of coma; and her 
husband and friends, having shared with 
her the belief that she was going to die, 
now naturally believed her dead, and carried 
her out for burial. She was not however 
buried underground ; she was placed in a 
receptacle in which her body was, that very 
evening, to be cremated. (The acuteness of 
Dr. Verrall in deducing from the play that 
this was the manner in which the body of 
Alcestis was to be disposed of, is great: the 
point is separable from the rest of his 
theory, and may I think be considered 
correct.) Luckily, as we all know, Heracles 
arrived in the nick of time; but the Hera- 
cles of the new story. is not the mighty 
demigod of the old; he is a strong-armed 
rustic, thirsty and bibulous, whose best 
quality is a native common-sense which 
prompts him to hasten to the tomb to see 
if Alcestis is really dead. Whether by 
good fortune or by perseverance we are not 
told, but anyhow he succeeds in reawaken- 
ing her, and brings her back to her 
astonished husband. 

That, according to Dr. Verrall, is the 
story which Euripides expected the intelli- 
gent part of his audience to understand 
without difficulty as the true theme of the 
Alcestis. Supposing him to be correct in 
this, he is no doubt further correct in 
believing that these intelligent people 
found the poet’s dowble entendre highly 
amusing and stimulative ; and he is careful 
to remark that the self-sacrifice of Alcestis 
is not at all destroyed, for as she and all 
around her genuinely believed that she was 
going to die, her character is not affected 
by the fact that this belief was a mistake. 
The pleasure then to be derived from the 
Aleestis is, Dr. Verrall thinks, twofold ; 
first, as a work of extreme delicacy of wit ; 
secondly, and in a subordinate way, as 
exhibiting a pathetic and noble, though 
fundamentally mistaken, disposition in the 
heroine. 

Now my first criticism of this theory is 
that, though Alcestis according to it remains 
no doubt noble, she is not, as Dr. Verrall 
supposes, unaffected as regards her character 
by this new view of her. She is very much 
less noble than she was. In fact, it is her 
mental weakness (which we may pardon, but 
cannot ignore) that causes her seeming death. 
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She is overcome in a way not incredible 
certainly, but still distinctly lowering to 


her dignity. What, then, ought we to 
think of her? If Euripides has not, by 
those gentle hints which a great dramatist 
must ever be feeling after, supplied an 
answer to this question, he is as veritable a 
bungler as ever any adverse critic supposed 
him to be, though his bungling is incurred 
in pursuit of a more difficult aim than has 
hitherto been attributed to him. Where, 
then, in his delineation of the character of 
Alcestis, does Euripides present us with 
those delicate touches which imply that, 
after all, her heroism is justly subject to a 
certain amount of tender ridicule ; that she 
had something of Don Quixote in her, in 
the illusory nature of the struggle which 
she underwent, as well as in the staunch- 
ness of spirit with which she underwent it ? 
Dr. Verrall has not taken the trouble to 
look for any such passages, because in his 
view there is no. need of them; he thinks 
that Alcestis is just as heroic on the view 
that the cause of death was a superstitious 
weakness of her own as on the view that 
the cause of death was the shock produced 
by an all-powerful external agent. But it 
is impossible to hold with Dr. Verrall here ; 
he bas lowered the character of Alcestis, 
and he is bound to show that Euripides was 
conscious of this lowered view, and that the 
poet has suited his expressions so as to 
make us feel both sides of the character, 
the side on which we admire and love it but 
also the side on which we must perceive it 
to be open to laughter and gentle reproach. 
I certainly should be much surprised, and I 
believe that every reader of the Alcestis 
will be much surprised, if Dr. Verrall can 
produce a single passage that implies in the 
faintest degree that Alcestis was liable to 
reproach or ridicule even of the tenderest 
and least aggressive kind. 

If Dr. Verrall were right, the writer with 
whom Euripides would best be compared, in 
the style of his mind though not in the 
scale of his compositions, would be Heine. 
Heine has exactly that double-edged treat- 
ment of religion, that mixture of love and 
satire in his feeling towards it, that tend- 
ency to adore which is ever frustrated by 
the sight of something in the adored object 
open to a keen shaft from his quiver. which 
Euripides ought to display if Dr. Verrall’s 
conception of him be true. But who has 
ever mistaken Heine’s meaning !—whereas 
Euripides, according to Dr. Verrall, has 
been a sealed book to all the world from 
the days of the Alexandrian grammarians 
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until now, except perhaps to Lucian ; for 
Dr. Verrall (pp. 198 sqq.) claims Lucian as 
entertaining the same opinion which he 
himself holds. This, however, is a claim 
which can hardly be admitted. All that 
Lucian says, in the passage quoted by Dr. 
Verrall, is that Euripides was a sceptic, and 
disbelieved in the Greek mythology. This, 
we have reason to believe, was the case ; 
but a sceptical poet may very well assume 
belief for dramatic purposes, especially if 
he thinks that there is some underlying 
truth in the system which in its actual form 
he rejects. Euripides had enough of vague 
religious belief to qualify him for treating 
sympathetically fables which certainly he 
did not accept as actual facts. 

And now I ought to say something about 
the character of the arguments with which 
Dr. Verrall supports his thesis, in so far as 
the Alcestis is concerned. Their general 
line is as follows: The Alcestis is, in regard 
of its leading characters (except Alcestis 
herself) and especially as regards the divine 
personages introduced in it, so ludicrous a 
composition, that we can only suppose 
Euripides, when he wrote it, to have been 
poking fun at his own characters. Apollo, 
Death, Admetus. Heracles, all come under 
Dr. Verrall’s probe, which is applied keenly, 
serutinizingly, and with the rigid deter- 
mination to note scientifically every deflec- 
tion on their part from right and rational 
purpose. Other critics, before Dr. Verrall, 
have weighed Admetus and Heracles in the 
balance and found them wanting ; but none 
with anything like Dr. Verrall’s severity. 
It is his object to prove that none of these 
characters deserves to occupy the stage as 
seriously claiming our respect ; therefore, 
they occupy it as semi-comic persons, at 
whom we are to laugh. As we are to laugh 
at them, it is plain there must be some 
deep joke in the whole matter: what can it 
be? Being thus put on the scent to dis- 
cover something supremely ludicrous, we go 
on to observe that Alcestis is, according to 
the play, buried on the very day of her 
death, and without any proper ascertain- 
ment of the fact of death. Clearly, then, 
the secret is out! She never did die; at 
least, not on this occasion. That is the 
piece of fun which the Athenian audience 
were waiting for all through ; and thus we 
come to the conclusion that wit, and not 
pathos, is the characteristic quality of the 
Alcestis, and of Euripides generally ; and in 
reading his productions, we need not fear 
lest we should be uncomfortably moved to 
tears; but we may legitimately fear lest 
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his exquisite humour should provoke us to 
unseasonable laughter. 

I have been compelled to give a_ brief 
summary of an argument which Dr. Verrall 
elaborates in a hundred and twenty-eight 
pages ; and as a matter of course, I have 
been unable to do justice to the subtlety of 
his observations, or to the care with which 
he tracks out his case. But, as far as one 
page can represent a hundred, I believe that 
I have represented him faithfully. It will 
not, I trust, be thought disrespectful to him 
if I am obliged to make my answers to the 
above arguments somewhat brief also. 

First, I must for the sake of clearness say 
again that, if all the other characters in the 
play are to be deemed comic, there is no 
reason why Alcestis should be let off. She 
is, according to Dr. Verrall, subject to a 
ludicrous delusion; why, if the piece is 
really a comedy, is this taken out of the list 
of the subjects at which we are expected to 
laugh? It is in fact the very cream of the 
joke that is taken from us; the comedy 
centres in her. Is it really Euripides who 
hinders us from langhing at her? but why 
should he? However, I will not pursue 
this point farther. I come to Admetus. 
As I read the play, Euripides treats 
Admetus with real respect ; with greater 
respect than we moderns, considering the 
facts, would be inclined to treat him; but 
different ages are not always alike in their 
moral judgments. What ground has Dr. 
Verrall for thinking that Euripides meant 
to point the finger of scorn at Admetus? 
He says, for one thing, that Admetus 
himself knew that he was liable to censure 
for cowardice. No doubt, Admetus does 
express the fear lest his enemies should 
taunt him with this failing (vv. 950—961) ; 
they would of course do so, whether he 
were right or wrong in accepting his wife’s 
sacrifice of herself on his behalf. But do 
the Chorus countersign this fear of his? 
They emphatically do not: they tell 
Admetus that he could not help himself; 
they bid him take good heart (rdApa, v. 
983); and their topic of consolation is that 
Alcestis will receive divine honours, and 
that she is not to be regarded as a common 
dead mortal. The Chorus, in any Greek 
play, is ordinarily the representative of the 
mind of the poet himself; and I take it 
that it is so here. Clearly they acquit 
Admetus. But then, says Dr. Verrall, 
Pheres, the father of Admetus, charges his 
son with cowardice. Yes; but it is much 
more to the point to observe that Pheres 
never thought of doing so till Admetus 
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charged him with the same vice. Then, of 
course, Pheres retorted in self-defence; he 
could not fail to seize so obvious a weapon. 
But how odious, says Dr. Verrall (and in 
this he follows a multitude of other critics), 
was it for Admetus to fix a perfectly 
needless quarrel on his father in the way he 
does! to begin by taunting him with 
cowardice for not consenting to die in place 
of the son who is at that moment addressing 
him! and that too, when Admetus knew 
that he himself was in danger of hearing 
the same reproach! It was improper 
conduct in Admetus, no doubt. But did 
Euripides think so? That is the question 
that concerns us. It is to be noted that 
Admetus does not reproach his father 
purely out of his own head. Alcestis, on 
her deathbed, had intimated her feeling on 
the subject ; and the Chorus had expressed 
the same opinion afterwards. ‘Thy father 
and thy mother forsook thee, though it 
would have been well for them to die, well 
for them to save their son, and death would 
have been honourable to them,’ says 
Aleestis (vv. 290—292); and the ex- 
pressions of the Chorus (466—470) are 
tantamount. The ancient Greeks had not 
the same high notion of the rights of the 
individual man that we have; and they 
were much more plain-spoken. Euripides, I 
should say, did not very seriously blame 
Admetus for the language he used on this 
occasion, 

But now comes that curious point, on 
which Dr. Verrall is the first critic to lay 
stress, that the funeral of Alcestis ap- 
parently takes place on the same day as her 
death. What is the reason of this? I 
think it is to be found in the nature of the 
legend. Suppose that Alcestis had been 
allowed to remain for three or four days 
laid out in state, before her burial (which is 
the course that Dr. Verrall thinks ought to 
have been adopted by Admetus), her soul 
would by the Greeks have inevitably 
been regarded as already in Hades, But 
the legend was that Heracles intercepted 
her on the way to Hades; that he wrested 
her from the grasp of Death, who was 
about to carry her thither (see vv. 24—27 
of the play). This conflict had then to take 
place immediately after the departure of her 
soul from her body, immediately after her 
death in short, And yet Euripides did not 
feel at liberty to omit her burial ; that is a 
sign and token of death too conspicuous not to 
have a place in a narrative in which death 
was to be insisted on as real. He was 
obliged then to represent Admetus as 
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burying her immediately after her death. 
Is not this a sufficient reason for the 
circumstance which Dr. Verrall brings 
forward? We must not probe into con- 
ceptions of this shadowy kind with too 
minute a logical analysis; but I conceive 
that the above is substantially the true 
explanation. But what is Dr. Verrall’s 
explanation? He says that Euripides was 
designedly casting a slur on Admetus in 
attributing to him this speedy burial of his 
wife ; and that the poet in fact wishes us to 
infer that Admetus was afraid of meeting 
the relations of Alcestis at the funeral, and 
therefore put the ceremony at a time when 
those relations could not possibly attend ! 
Not to do Dr. Verrall injustice, let me 
quote his own words. 

‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘ that Admetus should 
not shrink, as one would shrink from flaying, even 
although one had never been flayed before, from the 
thought of walking after the bier of Alcestis, first 
of a noble train, before the assembled townsfolk of 
Pherae, in the presence of the parents whom he so 
preposterously maligns, of the kin of his wife (Euri- 
pides does not forget them), and of all the curious 
who could manage to reach the place, knowing that 
all were saying, to themselves if not audibly, 

‘* See there! alive ignobly, there he skulks! ” 
His plan is. and all his actions up to the burial have 
no other object, to escape this horror in the only 
possible way, by interring his wife, with such cete- 
mony or lack of ceremony as the case might admit, 
but anyhow instantly, before any one except his 
household and his chosen associates could know that 
she was dead’ (pp. 57, 58). 

Now where, in the whole play, does 
Admetus show the smallest sign of 
‘shrinking’ from the most public ac- 
knowledgment of the facts of the case, of 
the fact that his wife has taken it upon her 
to die in his place? He has taken every 
imaginable means to publish the fact 
abroad. The knowledge that Alcestis was 
so to die in his stead is represented as the 
common property of every one in Greece, 
and of course of the kinsfolk of Alcestis, 
among others. (It is only the offended and 
angry Pheres who threatens Admetus with 
vengeance from these kinsfolk; otherwise 
they are unmentioned.) It is true that 
Admetus feels remorse after her death ; but 
this remorse is by no means intended to be 
a token of deep-seated guilt. The line 
which Dr. Verrall quotes, 


‘See there! alive ignobly, there he skulks!’ 


and which is spoken by Admetus himself as 
what he fears his enemies may say of him, 
receives absolutely no support either from 
the Chorus or from that other important 
person, Heracles, who from first to last 
treats Admetus as a man of conspicuous 
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integrity and unstained honour. And as 
such, I am satisfied, it was the intention of 
Euripides to represent him. 

As to Heracles, whom Dr. Verrall also 
attacks as getting ‘very drunk’ in the 
palace of Admetus (p. 26), I will only say 
that Heracles does not do so. He is 
flushed with wine, indeed ; but he is in his 
perfect sober senses, his speech is pointed 
and from his point of view not unreason- 
able, and he acts, when he has occasion to 
act, with the utmost promptitude and 
decision. These are not marks of drunken- 
ness. But no doubt he is jovial; being in 
ignorance of what has occurred, he is 
enjoying himself. And I conceive that the 
reason why Euripides represents him in 
this way is, that the feeling of having acted 
with some apparent indecorum is a stimulus 
to Heracles to endeavour to make compen- 
sation for a thing in which he had acted 
amiss, though in ignorance. It is Admetus, 
it is true, who has caused him to act amiss ; 
and he gently reproves Admetus for this, as 
a hero may reprove one who is truly his 
friend. 

My conclusion then is, that both Admetus 
and Heracles are, as they have always been 
considered, serious characters, not intended 
by Euripides to be themes for derision, but 
on tne contrary for admiration ; though it 
does not follow that he thought them in 
every point unblameable. 

And what is to be said of the two other 
characters whom Dr. Verrall considers to 
be designedly made ludicrous, ‘ Apollo’ and 
‘Death’? They appear, as characters, only 
in the beginning of the play, in a dialogue 
which takes the place of the ordinary 
prologue. They are thus not an intrinsic 
part of the action of the play; and while 
the main part of the play is entirely 
serious, it is possible that the dramatist 
was willing to have some little of the comic 
element in the prelude to it, especially as 
the play occupied the place of the ordinary 
satyric drama (being the fourth in the 
tetralogy to which it belonged). I incline, 
in point of fact, to agree with Dr. Verrall 
as regards this prelude; it reads better, I 
think, if something of sly humour is 
regarded as underlying it. But that 
humour is the principal feature of the play 
throughout, or that Euripides, in any part 
of his writings, is distinguished by ‘an 
unsurpassed, and, it may be, unsurpassable 
wit,’ as Dr. Verrall says (p. 91), I cannot 
think. If it be so, how is it that no 
ancient critic gives us the least hint of this, 
as his primary quality? Aristotle calls 
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him ‘the most tragic of the poets’: does 
this look as if Aristotle thought him dis- 
tinguished, above all things, for humour? 

I have dwelt so much on the Alcestis, 
that it is impossible for me here to deal fully 
with the Jon or the [phigenia in Tauris, in 
both of which Dr. Verrall discerns an 
underlying story, different from the 
professed story. From a certain point of 
view, Dr. Verrall’s analysis of the /on may 
be considered highly successful; but it is 
the lawyer’s, not the poet’s, point of view. 
If Ion, Creusa, and Xuthus had gone before 
an Athenian law-court, and had requested 
the judges to sanction for legal purposes 
the story as it is told in the play, I am 
afraid that they would have met with a 
refusal ; and that, on the other hand, the 
gruesome rationalization of it which Dr. 
Verrall propounds on pp. 152, 153 would 
have had an excellent chance of being 
adopted as the true story. But is it not 
also possible that a court of law might 
have found some difficulty in affirming the 
absolute truth of the events narrated in 
the Tempest and the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream? 

The underlying plot suggested by Dr. 
Verrall tor the /phigenia in Tauris has one 
great advantage over those which he sug- 
gests for the two sister plays ; the story is 
not thereby damaged in its human interest. 
It is a very great injury to the Alcestis 
(pace Dr. Verrall) to suppose that Alcestis 
did not die, but was only hypnotized ; and 
it is a very great injury to the Jon to sup- 
pose that poor Creusa was entirely deluded 
in the idea that she had recovered her son. 
But it matters very little whether Iphigenia 
was miraculously transported to Taurica by 
Artemis, or was conveyed there quite natur- 
ally by a pirate ship. Yet what real reason 
is there for thinking that Euripides meant 
to intimate the latter view? The absurdity 
of the theological machinery is the main 
reason on which Dr. Verrall relies; and it 
may freely be granted that it is absurd. 
When you look into Apollo’s conduct, he 
does not shine here, any more than in the 
Jon. But did Euripides mean Apollo to be 
scrutinized with this lynx-eyed perspicacity? 
I think not. In works of imagination one 
must not always be thinking whether the 
thing represented is perfectly just or natural. 
Constantly it is not so, and yet the pleasure 
of the reader is unimpaired. Do we stop to 
think, in the Merchant of Venice, whether 
any sensible citizen was likely to leave his 
daughter under such conditions as to mar- 
riage as those to which Portia was sub- 
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jected? It is absurd, as soon as we look 
into it ; but we choose not to look into it. 
Just so, Euripides uses his deities to unravel 
his plot; he does it rather remorselessly, 
and (being a sceptic) does not mind having 
a sly hit at them now and then; but, after 
all, they are necessary to him; and to 
suppose that his real object was a rational- 
istic criticism of theology, and that he held 
the imaginative beauty of his story a minor 
matter (as Dr. Verrall argues on p. 212) is 
by no means the conclusion which the 
Iphigenia in Tauris naturally suggests, or 
at any rate which it has suggested to any 
one heretofore. 

To conclude. The soundest advocate of 
Euripides in recent times remains, I think, 
not Dr. Verrall, but Paley. And that 
particular element in Euripides which is the 
foundation of Dr. Verrall’s theory about 
him, his theological scepticism, is treated by 
Paley with much care and _perspicacity ; 
though it is possible that future sympath- 
izing commentators may discover more 
concerning it that has hitherto been made 
out. In treating of this subject, the 
Hippolytus and the Bacchae deserve great 
consideration ; and the interesting articles 
which Dr. Verrall has contributed to this 
Review on the latter of these two plays (in 
March 1894 and May 1895) temptingly 


invite discussion ; but that must not be on 
the present occasion. 

After all, Dr. Verrall deserves our 
gratitude, not merely for the cleverness of 
his volume throughout, or for the points 
which he does really establish (of which I 
have indicated two in the present review), 
but for coming forward as an advocate of 
Euripides at all. The modern world has 
been unduly blind to the merits of this great 
poet. Those merits are, first, a naturalness 
of style, especially in scenes of pathos, in 
which he is not unworthy to be compared 
with the very greatest poets ; secondly, the 
admirable construction of some of his 
principal plays, especially the Zippolytus, 
the Bacchae, and the Medea; thirdly, a 
rare beauty of romantic conception, which 
reaches its acme in the very latest of his 
plays, a play which doubtless came from his 
own hand in an unfinished state and 
received its final touches from another, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis. These are his merits as 
a dramatist ; but he is also a lyrist of the 
first order. There is one merit, however, 
which the world, in spite of Dr, Verrall, 
will hardly assign to him; and that is, the 
merit of being the rival and the counter- 
part, in wit, of his inveterate foe, 
Aristophanes. 

J. KR. Mozzey. 





APOLLO THE WIND-GOD. 


Der Apollonmythus und seine Deutung. 
Von Dr. Konrap Seurwatp. S. Calvary, 
Berlin: 1895. (Berliner Studien fiir 
Classische Philologie und Archaeologie.) 
1 Mk. 20. 


Tuis monograph of thirty-six pages aims at 
proving that Apollo was originally not a 
sun-god but a personification of Air. Dr. 
Sehrwald begins by a short criticism of the 
arguments which are commonly urged in 
support of the solar theory, and then ex- 
pounds his own views on the origin of the 
god. It appears that Apollo was the pure 
health-giving air which enwraps the earth, 
the son of Zeus (who is the upper air) and 
Leto, who was once turned into a shrew- 
mouse, and wore a dark robe, whence it is 
shown that she represents the dark air that 
permeates the interior of the earth. Hera, 
being, like Zeus, a deity of the higher 
atmosphere, with a liking for storms, is 





jealous of the young god of the lower air. 
The battle between the Delian Apollo and 
Pytho typifies the victory won by the 
healthy, island-born breeze over the foul 
vapours which lay over Delphi, the omphalos 
of the world, 7.e. over all the face of the 
earth. The connexion of Apollo and the 
laurel becomes evident, when we reflect 
that, according to Pliny, this tree is re- 
markable as a purifier of the air. The god 
who first made the earth habitable is natur- 
ally the founder of cities. In order that 
the city atmosphere may be kept whole- 
some, Apollo was worshipped in the darkest 
and narrowest streets, and the street-doors 
were put under his protection (p. 15). The 
immortal gods fear the arms of Apollo, 
which can take away their health ; for, as 
Dr. Sehrwald carefully explains, the gods 
can speak and cry aloud and must therefore 
breathe. And so, when Apollo bends his 
bow against the assembled gods, they all 
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rise from their seats in alarm ; only Zeus 
and Leto, the true air-deities, smile and 
remain seated (pp. 22, 23). After some 
pages of similar arguments, the author 
sums up with the conclusion that the mani- 
fold functions of Apollo, as the god of life 
and death, of philosophy, prophecy, sea- 
faring, and medicine, all follow directly 
from the single primitive conception of the 
wind-god. 

If this method of mythological interpre- 
tation were peculiar to Dr. Sehrwald, a few 
words of criticism might well suffice. The 
method, when pushed to extremes, results 
in patent absurdities which may be left to 
speak for themselves. But as many other 
students of ‘ origins’ follow the same lines 
of reasoning, though perhaps with greater 
caution, it seems worth while to examine 
the principle by which they are guided. 
This is really nothing but a lineal descend- 
ant of the old method adopted by the 
makers of the sun-myth. The meteorologi- 
cal school believed that some natural or 
celestial phenomenon was the origin of most 
of the great divinities of the Aryan races. 
Their assumption was, no doubt, to some 
extent well-grounded ; for it is of course 
indisputable thet there was a large element 
of nature-worship at the bottom of Aryan 
religions, But the adherents of the school 
fell into discredit because they pressed into 
the service of their pet theory every myth 
and every title connected with the god 
whose natural origin they wished to em- 
phasize. In other words, they proved too 
much. Even now, however, although the 
exaggeration of the sun-myth and the 
storm-cloud myth is a thing of the past, 
the principle which produced it appears to 
flourish. If for ‘wind’ we read ‘sun’ or 
‘dawn,’ Dr. Sehrwald’s monograph would 
pass for a typical essay.of the sun-myth 
school. Mythologists of this class forget 
one very important fact—that, whatever 
the origin of an Apollo or a Hermes may 
have been, these gods became humanized at 
a very early period, of which we can only 
say that it is prehistoric. It necessarily 
follows from this that much of the mytho- 
logy connected with such a god cannot be 
referred back to his elemental origin, even 
if (as rarely happens) there is a general 
agreement upon this question. When the 
gods had once become anthropomorphic, 
their worshippers developed conceptions of 
them as being men and not elements. The 


jealousy of Hera does not represent the 
strife of one element with another, as Dr. 
Sehrwald maintains, 


but is essentially 
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human; the wife of Zeus has good cause 
for her hostility to the son of her unfaithful 


husband. If Leto and Apollo were the 
only objects of the wrath of Hera, the 
story might conceivably be explained as an 
elemental myth; but as her jealousy was 
continually manifested when Zeus gave 
occasion for resentment, it is plain that the 
goddess only feels and acts as a mortal 
woman might feel and act under similar 
provocation. Apollo does not found cities 
because he is the wind, but because he leads 
his people in their wanderings and presides 
over their settlements, If he leads them 
over the sea to form distant colonies, he 
may easily become the patron of sea-farers. 
When Dr. Sehrwald attributes these and 
many other functions of Apollo to a hypo- 
thetical wind-origin, he makes the elemental 
god absorb the anthropomorphic god, where- 
as the whole history of Greek religion 
proves that the converse was really the 
case. It is remarkable that even sober and 
experienced mythologists confuse the 
primitive with the developed characteristics 
of a god, in their anxiety to derive every 
detail from a single head. Dr. Roscher, 
for example, is convinced that Hermes was 
originally a wind-god. This theory is very 
possibly correct; at any rate a wind- 
Hermes has far more probability than a 
wind-Apollo. Some apparently primitive 
aspects in the conception of Hermes may 
be plausibly explained by this hypothesis, 
But Dr. Roscher derives all the functions 
of Hermes from the wind, thus allowing 
little or no room for the development of the 
anthropomorphic Hermes. In Arcadia 
Hermes was the patron. of shepherds ; and 
the shepherd was not thinking of any 
elemental ‘ origin’ when he invented myths 
and attributes suitable to a shepherd-god. 
The gipry§ or aidds of Hermes was not 
suggested by the whistling of the wind, as 
Dr. Roscher supposes, but the pipe or flute 
of the shepherd himself was transferred to 
the shepherd’s god. We need not see the 
fertilizing wind in the phallic attributes of 
Hermes, if we remember that the deity of 
a pastoral people (whatever his origin) 
would naturally give increase to the flocks 
and herds of his worshippers. 

In fine, we are not justified in arguing 
to a presupposed ‘origin’ from any legend 
or characteristic of a god, unless there is 
reasonable evidence that the feature is 
really primitive and essential, and is not 
the outcome of purely anthropomorphic 
development. There is no inherent im- 
probability in the theory that Hermes was 
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originally the wind, but much of the 
evidence rests on a false basis ; in the case 
of Apollo there is a very strong inherent 
improbability, while the evidence brought 


forward by Dr. Sehrwald is open to the 


same objection. 
E, EK. Sigs. 


GEHRING’S INDEX HOMERICUS. 


Index Homericus, Appendix Hymnorum 
vocabula continens composuit Aucustus 
Geurinc. Lipsiae: 1895. 6 Mk. 


Herr Avsust GruRine has completed his 
‘Index Homericus’ (published in 1891) by 
a volume containing the vocabulary of the 
Hymns. The utility of these special 
Indices and Lexica is universally recog- 
nized, Whether as a thesaurus of the 
language of an author scientifically arranged, 
or as a help to the memory of the researcher, 
and a short cut to exhaustive parallels, they 
are indispensable. Since Herr Gehring’s 
appendix came out I have used it con- 
tinuously while working at the Hymns, and 
I have to express my sincere gratitude to 
him for it. 

Ido so the more readily that in more than 
one respect Herr Gehring has fallen short 
of the ideal at which he aimed. In passing 
from the Iliad and Odyssey to the Hymns, 
he was confronted with documents of late 
tradition and of very uncertain text. It 
was necessary to take account of these 
different conditions, and Herr Gehring has 
done so fully. He appends the variants on 
the words in his index at the foot of the 
page, and the apparatus he thus collects is 
a striking feature, which distinguishes his 
book so far as I know from all others of 
the sort. He tells us in his preface that 
this apparatus consists of the readings of 
the four last editions—Baumeister, Abel, 
Gemoll and Goodwin : ‘ praeterea praestan- 
tissimorum codicum varias lectiones recepi, 
imprimis editionem secutus Abelii.’ More 
than this, he has taken the trouble to 
collect and record conjectures that have 
appeared since Gemoll’s edition, and there- 
fore are still hidden in periodicals. When 
a lexicographer conceives the critical portion 
of his task so seriously as this, one expects 
to find as the result an apparatus at once 
exhaustive and accurate, something after the 
model (shall we say?) of Ludwich’s edition 
of the Hymn to Hermes, This is I regret 
to say far from being the case. 

The faults of this index may be classified 





as follows. (1) Relying upon Abel, Gehring 
has received into his apparatus a vast 
number of purely useless variants. Where 
the line is to be drawn in receiving variants 
in an edition, may be disputed; every one 
will agree that in a lexicon, which is 
intended to be a permanent storehouse of 
language, only such variants need recording 
as seriously affect the title of a particular 
word to be considered part of the author’s 
vocabulary. Graphical, phonetic and 
accidenta] variants are out of place. But 
in Gehring we have innumerable annotations 
of this style: dyyedos éoriv D dyyeAos éotw 
E, (dyvov) d&yvov D, (dyxiBeor 58) adyxBeot Se 
D dyybéor Se L, (GAN’ aye) dAAdye M, (dywv) 
ayav’ N, (dp’) ap DL or dp’ L or ap M 
repeated 32 times on p. 26. In short a 
good tenth of the footnotes are taken up 
with this inert rubbish. (2) Relying too 
much on his editors (and especially on Abel) 
and too little on his own judgment, 
Gehring has received into his text a great 
number of conjectures that are far from 
certain. Again I must point out the 
distinction between an edition and a lexicon. 
Into the latter nothing should be received 
but what is absolutely sound; and where 
the MSS. offer a manifest corruption on 
which there are several equally plausible 
conjectures it is surely better that the 
corruption should stand in the text tale 
quale and a choice of conjectures be given in 
the margin than that one conjecture should 
be picked out as the author’s word, and the 
rest together with the corruption lie lost in 
the note. (3) By his use of Abel’s edition, 
Gehring has been led to omit the readings 
of the ‘Paris’ clan of MSS. . These are 
intrinsically as valuable as the others, and 
their neglect is admitted to be a defect of 
Abel’s eccentric recension. Further Geh- 
ring, although he quotes Goodwin’s edition, 
has neglected the new critical material con- 
tained therein, especially II; and although 
his preface is dated January 1895 he is un- 
aware of the readings of the Madrid MS. 
published by Bethe (Hermes 1893, p. 522 


8q.). 
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(4) Lastly, given all these mistakes of 
principle, Gehring, partly by a misguided 
method of reference and partly from pure 
blundering, conveys in many places an 
entirely wrong idea of the relation of 
particular variants and their respective 
authorities. 

I proceed to substantiate these last three 
charges by a list of the errors I have 
noticed, in alphabetical order. P. 1 After 
ddw should come éBdaBéws Merc. 83; the 
conjectures dBdavros, dodadréws, ciraBéws 
are uncertain, G. has inserted the last. P. 2 
“Aynty ; M’s variant déyavj, more important 
than most recorded by G. is omitted. P. 3 
a{yos}; M’s reading according to Mr. 
Goodwin is véBas not dyes; dyos is Valcke- 
nir’s conjecture, not Baumeister’s. P. 4 
’Ayxordtw ‘h. Apoll. [18]’ and n. ‘ éyxordrw 
Abel.’ Not only Abel but all MSS. and 
editors agree here. I may notice that 
G. supplies no interpretation of his use of 
square brackets or spaced type. P. 6 
"AOdvaros; omit davarwy Cer. 270; the 
gen. Stoll’s conjecture is baseless; restore 
d§avdrous among the datives. The means 
of healing this line are indicated by Prof. 
Tyrrell, Hermathena xx. p. 38, viz. d@avéros 
Ovyroict 7’ dveap Kappa (= Kai dpa) rérvKrac. 
P. 10 Aipéw; take out €do:ro Cer. 328 and 
insert the reference on p. 11 under édéo6a; 
éhéoGar the MS. reading is not necessarily 
to give way to the analogy of 445. P. 13 
"AXdeyivw; transfer the ref. Merc. 85 to 
’AXecitvw, Windisch’s (not Ludwich’s) conj. 
dAeyivev being uncertain; in note 5 for 
dXecivwv L read ddecivwy codd. Ib. note 6; 
add ddecivww Par. P. 16 ’Adwys; dele 
Mere. 87 (the gen., though we are not 
told it, being Gemoll’s untenable conjec- 
ture), rewrite note 6 ‘xapov dvi. youvoy dws 
Gemoll] d€uwv dvOotcav ddujv M Sépwv aiov- 
cav codd. cett.’ P. 17 "ApapivOw; rewrite 
note 2 ‘dp’ épevdet ELIT! marg. LIT dp’ 
epexbet M duapivOw om. Par.’ The fact 
that Schneidewin and others altered this 
into the ace. is not worth recording. Ib. tf é- 
pyxavéwv ; delet. P. 18 Audis; add Apoll. 
417 where Pierson’s aifis is now unneces- 
sarily read. (This restitution was made in 
Goodwin’s edition.) dele the same ref. under 
atris p. 32. P. 19 ’Avd; dele the ref. Mere. 
87 where it is only Gemoll’s (unmentioned) 
conjecture ; rewrite the note as on ’Adwijs p. 
16. P. 21 "AvOeu'(a); insert Par.’s variant 
evOew’. P. 22 *Avrdw; G. omits, as he does 
with exasperating frequence, to state that 
dvrjs, Which he properly puts in his text, is 
Gemoll’s conjecture; in the note insert 


1 = Matritensis. 
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Ib. “Avrpov ; om. the ref. 
Mere. 6 where the ace. can be perfectly well 
construed. P. 23 ’Aowdy; the note should 
state that docdps Apoll. 20 is Ilgen’s altera- 
tion for the MS. édjs; the rest of the note, 


‘marg.’ after EL. 


as of many, is irrelevant. Ib. dele n. 10; 
the stopping of the line does not affect the 
vocabulary. P. 24”Aracros; add the ref. 
Merc. 168 where it is given by LII and 
many of Par. and printed by Ludwich. 
P. 32 Airixa; dele ‘h. Ven. 174’ where 
airixa, though G. gives no warning of it, is 
merely Gemoll’s conjecture; dpa the MS. 
reading is rightly registered under "Apa p. 
26, but in note 4 there for DELM read 
codd. P. 34 + atrorporjoas (as G. pro- 
perly prints); in the note add Tyrrell’s 
airoropyocas (Hermathena xx. p. 43), the 
only tolerable conjecture yet made on the 
passage. Ib. ’Advewv; add t ddpvecdv Mere. 
473, and p. 174 dele ravoudaiov, Hermann’s 
brilliant but baseless conjecture (not 
ascribed to its author). P. 36 Baivw; dele 
‘ éréBy h. Cer. 211,’ Voss’s improbable con- 
jecture for évexeyv; the latter should be 
inserted in its place. P. 38 BovxoAéw; here 
again G. unaccountably omits to mention 
that his BovxoAdéew Mere. 167 is no better 
than Gemoll’s conjecture, and that further 
Ludwich’s BovxoAéwv is nearer to BovAetiwv 
which the note correctly gives as the MS. 
reading. Ib. note 3, dele ‘praeter M.’ 
P. 40 Bpdpuos; toh. xiii. 3 add the variant 
‘rpduos DENT.’ P.41 Tap ; dele Mere. 472, 
Kimmerer’s conj. is most improbable ; apa 
should be restored to its place p. 174. P. 42 
n. 12; dele ‘vara yeyéopia Baumeister’ (a 
mere misprint in Baum.). P. 43 note 5; 
dele the note and read: ‘ yevoiynv Par. y 
épotunv DELIIT (def. M).’ P. 44 TAavxams ; 
dele Apoll. 323 where yAavxamw is Abel’s 
needless conjecture, and restore yAavkdmd’. 
Ib. note 13; rewrite the note as above p. 16 
n. 6; in the text remove Merc. 87 under 
Tovvov ; again there is no sign that the word 
is Gemoll’s conjecture. P. 46 Aarédov ; 
add Apoll. 523 8dmedov, the reading of all 
MSS. but ET and the marg. of LIT. Pp. 
47-50 ; nearly the whole of the apparatus 
on these pp. is useless. P. 51 Aéos; dele n. 
8; the reading of M does not affect d€os, it 
should have been (but is not) given as a 
variant on ¢tAev, under Aipew p. 10. P. 52 
Agopar’ ; rewrite n. 3 ‘déopar’ SK deopa o 
Par. Seopa 7’ cett.’? P. 53 n. 6 add Ludwich’s 
conj. xe ddnv. P. 54, dele + Snpdv ; no MS. 
reads this in the text, and we may as well 
have our corruptions correct ; eer. dypov with 
the necessary annotations. Ib. Ano Cer. 122; 
Fontein’s conj. is hardly certain, at least a 




















full collection of the others should have been 
given. Ib. Acéx; dele Merc. 271, a mere 
conj. of Stadtmiiller’s. P.55 Addy; again 
a conj. didecGa (Voss’s) printed without 
warning as if orig.; in the note insert M 
after dedé0Oar. Ib. Aidwyr; Barnes’ érdd- 
couat Merc. 383 were better in a note and 
the corruptions émde(ai, ev)ouoa. in the 
text. P. 57 t dotpa; dele the dagger, 
which is inexplicable, sim. p. 58 dele the 
dagger before dparjor (under Apves) ; under 
"Apaijor p. 27 it does not appear. P. 60 
Avriw; mention the Par. variant dwrive. 
Ib. n. 12 dele (1). P. 64 n. 21 ; correct from 
Goodwin’s apparatus and make plain that 
mdpeote is the reading of Par. P. 65n. 1; 
correct from Goodwin (viz. éorw M # cett.). 
P. 70 "EdeAtZw ; again Gemoll’s conjecture 
(€\eArypevov Mere. 306) in the text without 
warning. In the note dele (?) and for DEL 
scr, cett. P. 75 "EvapotBia, n. add that 
Wolf and Ludwich read érapotBysa. P.79; 
dele ép.Bpixovs Merc. 116 Barnes’ violent 
conj. Ludwich’s troBpixous is satisfactory. 
P. 82 n. 5; for DE read codd. P. 83; again 
Gemoll’s invention (et@mA¢os) in the text 
without warning ; correct the note according 


to Goodwin’s apparatus. P. 85 ; ’Eioréavos ;° 


dele notes 9, 10, 11 andadd the MS. variants 
on Ven. 176, h. V. 18. P. 87; expo is 
Ruhnken’s conj. for aiyua of codd. Ib. 
"Exw ; remove the ref. Merc. 497 to éywv, 
Matthiae’s éyev is not certain. P. 93, again 
Gemoll’s child, 7A:Barors, posing as the real 
stock ; restore 7A¢Baro. (codd.) in text, and 
‘7A.Barors post Schneiderum Gemoll’ in note. 
P. 95 "Hzepos; eject Reiz’s monstrous 
nrepov Apoll. 251, 291 and restore Eipwrnv 
in its proper place: The geographer who 
uses this index builds on sand. P. 97 
Gadoces ; add Godccas M. P. 98 n. 3; for 
OapBawev Abel read OapBawev Par. Ib. n. 
12; for Gemoll read Ludwich. P. 99 @eoo ; 
eject Oeiw b. Cer. 99 (péarc), and restore 
the MS. IlapGeviw gp. in its proper place. 
The topographer is as badly off as the 


geographer. In the note Abel and M are 
mixed up. P. 101, 6jpa Merc. 241 should 


be furnished with a dagger and separated 
from the cases of Oyp. The n. is inaccurate ; 
read Ojpa marg. ELIT 8 fa cett. P. 102 
@ods; on Ven. 67 add M’s variant piuda. Ib. 
Opdoxw; dele ‘h. xviii. 22,’ Kichly’s conj. 
Gopov for xopav is most improbable. P. 103 
@vpds ; eject the ref. Merc. 457, and relegate 
the (unacknowledged) conj. to the notes; dele 
also notes 2 and 3. P. 104 @vdw; Ap. 184 
Pierson’s very probable ciwdéa for rebvwdea 
should be mentioned. P. 105 “Igjw; xaOioew 
again is Gemoll without warning, in the note 
NO. LXXXII. VOL. IX. 
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after xa@iooa insert ‘codd.’, dele M. In 
note 3 for codex read ‘M.’ P. 106’I0vw; dele 
h. xxx. 15, Gemoll’s (unacknowledged) conj. 
Note 15 for ‘codices interpolati’ read Par. 
P. 108 n. 7; for Abel read Thuc. P. 114, 
dele the heading xdéyvw; Gemoll’s xapov 
(acknowledged here) has nothing for it. 
P. 116, dele notes 5-18 as both inaccurate 
and unnecessary. P. 118 n. 10; for Abel 
read ‘DiI ed. pr.’ P. 119 xywde bh. Cer. 13 
(Ruhnken’s conj., though this is not men- 
tioned) is certainly not correct ; the corrup- 
tion x@dis 7’ should be in the text with an 
appropriate dagger. Tyrrell’s «&[fq]d07 
(Hermath. xx. p. 34) is the best conj. yet to 
hand. P. 120 Kreiw; xrXetwy Mere. 427 is 
too uncertain a conj. to displace xpaivwr. 
P. 121 xvwdddAw ; again Gemoll in disguise ! 
Restore the corpus vile xvddadov to the text, 
and let emenders rend him in the n. P. 122 
n. 1, 2; for Abel read Baumeister. P. 125 
KpordAwv ; mention Par.’s variant xpotaAy. 
P. 128 Kvpw; Ven. 175, add variants from 
Goodwin’s apparatus. P. 129 Aadv; for 
(roAvrdpova) read (zoAvreipova); but there 
is uo reason for quoting this epithet. P. 131 
Anyw ; Hermann’s Ajgece Cer. 352 is unlikely ; 
restore wave in its place. P. 132 Aovw ; 
for édovov read édoveov; in the note dele 
€Aloveov Abel. P. 138; under pédw insert 
péundas Merc. 437, as yet unexplained. I 
have not yet found under what letter G. 
records this word.! P. 138 n. 5; it is not 
made clear that qwvis yap nKovo’ is the 
MS. reading, and pév yap due to Voss. 
P. 139; the difficult word péracca Mere. 
125 should be recorded in its place? P. 
140 n. 13; for Abel read codd. P. 142 n. 
7; the credit of upvwopevos belongs to Bernard 
Martin, not to Wolf. P. 145; vedAdovros 
Mere. 241 should be inserted in its proper 
place. Correct n. 5 according to Goodwin's 
apparatus. Dele most of the notes on pp. 
148, 149, 150. BP. 149 ‘O; n. 3 correct the 
statements about MSS. P. 150 n. 4; once 
more correct the absurd yeydopua. P. 151 
Ts; dele (!). P. 152; under 70 include 
Mere. 507. Nearly all the notes on these 
pages are useless. P. 158 ; Bothe’s ddAooicw 
is too uncertain to stand in the text. 

P. 163 n. 4. What appears to be the 
MS. reading is (of course) Gemoll’s. Insert 
at all events M’s real reading. P. 171 n. 
7 dele the whole note, which is quite 
irrelevant to tatra. P. 174 n. 14 is 


1 He records it under gaivw, in the shape of 
Stadtmiiller’s inconceivable avépnvas, and then with 
no mention of the responsible party. S80 

2 G. puts it (p. 167) under “Ooris, with which it 
can have uo possible connexion. 
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culpably misleading ; for Baumeister, Abel 
read codd., and assign zap Oeiw to its author. 
Ib. TlapddAues; add Par.’s variant zopéda- 
Aus. P. 178 n. 2 needs an interpreter. 
P. 179 Iepoepdvera ; add the variants on 
this word. P. 180 dvamAyjoas is Hermann’s 
conj., ib. wiAvagat is Voss’s. P. 181 n. 2 
dele éxrece. P. 183 arddis; dele (accus.), 
n. 6 add wovos Par. P. 184 Ilodvrapova ; 
again, after an interval, Gemoll for Homer. 
In the n. for Baumeister, Abel read M. P. 
185 n. 4 correct after Goodwin. Ib. 
Ilopritpodov ; add Par.’s var. zavrorpodov. 
P. 186 the disputed word worjo. Mere. 544 
should find its place here. Ib. n. 5. Give 
Gemoll his due, viz. dv ré ror’ airy; in the 
text dele the ref. Apoll. 317, for the conj. is 
quite baseless; restore réxov under tiktw. 
P. 187 dele tie heading zpyOw, restore 
éurvevoev under tvéw and assign éxpyuev to 
its author. Ib, n. 9 is irrelevant. P. 189 
mrepvyecot Merc. 544; add M’s variant 
motnot. P. 190 Ivxvov; dele rixv’ h. Mere. 
415; this conj. of Barnes is needless, 
Ludwich prints the MS. zip. P. 191 dele 
the heading farrw ; épayev Merc. 79 is one 
of Gemoll’s rashest conjectures, and even 
that it is a conjecture we are not warned. 
In the note read épuvey codd., the rest is 
irrelevant. P. 192 ‘Pyvea (without mark) 
is due to Lobeck, followed by Gemoll ; 
correct the note to ‘pyvaia codd. praeter 8 
(jyvard).’ Note 11 dele (1); Abel is done 
out of his conj. by the second hand of I. 
P. 194 dele jdov, Gemoll’s bad conj. 
(naturally printed as traditional); in the 
note for Baumeister, Abel read codd. Ib. 
Xevw ; pas cvvéceve is due to ed. pr. ; correct 
the note to ‘ daciv éveve codd.’ P. 197 n. 2 
something is wrong here. P. 201 Taya; dele 
the ref. Ap. 431, ray’ is a most idle conj. of 
Schneidewin’s. Cf. Peppmiiller, Philologus 
liii. p. 270. P. 205. Insert the important 
word rép$pov Merc. 322; p. 115, where the 
alternative 1. xapyva is recorded, n. 3 for 
Abel read MDLII. Ib. Terpaivw; dele 
tetpyvas Mere. 48, the MS. zepyvas is 
sound. In the n. dele weipyvas fort. cett. 
Ib. n. 12 add reApynoodv Par. P. 206 Tedyw ; 
transfer the ref. Cer. 270 to réruxra; 
érvx6n Ruhnken’s conj. is quite improbable. 
Ib. n. 12 read raiyérov codd. P. 209 Tiw ; 
dele retiyévoe and restore rerievos. Ib, 
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TAjvac; del. trAjoerar Ven. 253 Matthiae’s 
bad conj. (not acknowledged) for xyoera. 
Martin’s yeéoera: has received support from 
Tyrrell l.c. p. 33. P. 210 n. 14; add Par.’s 
reading dia, which (or dia) is very likely 
right. P. 212; the authority for Opépa 
Cer. 227 is not given: it is Hermann, but 
the word is taken bodily from Gemoll’s 
text. P. 213 n. 1 after (sic) insert M. P. 
214 n. 1 after Tuddova insert Par. Ib. “YAy ; 
dele the ref. Merc. 238; tAy, which is thus 
given as the original. is Matthiae’s conj., 
but, like @péya:, stands in Gemoll’s text. 
P. 217 @aivw; dele épaivero and dvédnvas 
for reasons already given. P. 218 gepear- 
6éow printed as orig. belongs to Lobeck ; 
correct the n. according to Goodwin. P. 
219 Dypi; eject dacba. Matthiae’s needless 
conj., Ven. 285. P. 220 n. 5 add gido- 
pedea Par. P. 222 gpéarr; dele (Oeiw) as 
above. P. 224 dwvéw; dele dwvav Mere. 
315 which is implied to be orig.; Wolf 
conjectured it, but Gemoll (in his text) and 
Gehring vend it as Homer; the MSS. of 
course have dwvyv. P. 225 n. 7 add Par.’s 
variant xdpya depwv. P. 226 Xéw; zpoxéew 
similarly stands here and in Gemoll’s text 
as orig. ; it is due to Barnes. Correct the 
note to ‘mpopeev codd.’ P. 228 n. 2 dele 
the n. as irrelevant; p. 30 under dradAw 
add ed. pr. as authority for drddXero. Ib. 
n. 3 is irrevelant. Ib. n. 10, 11, correct 
according to Goodwin. P. 227 n. 2 (under 
W) correct ‘ Yadapdrpixya Par. Padepdrpiya 
DET.’ P. 233 under éozep add the ref. 
Cer. 429 (Gomep xpoxov, which appears under 
Hermann’s ridiculous disguise of aiziv doXor, 
p- 57).! 

These I am afraid are not likely to be all 
the mistakes in this Index, but they are 
such as I have come across in using it, ¢ 
basta. Some of them are due to Abel’s 
eccentric method, and Gemoll’s slipshod 
apparatus, but most must fall on the 
head of the editor. I repeat my remark 
nevertheless that the Index is useful—but 
useful to persons who are _ intimately 
acquainted with the text of the Hymns. 
New-comers will fare badly. 

Tuomas W. ALLEN. 


1 And even so without acknowledgment ; in the 
n. for codd. read cod. 
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PAPIAS’ ASCRIPTION OF ORACLES TO ST. MATTHEW. 


The Oracles ascribed to Matthew by Papias 
of WHierapolis, a contribution to the 
criticism of the New Testament. London: 
Longmans Green and Co. 1894. Pp. x. 
274, 6s. 


THE anonymous author of this book has 
written it with the object of defending a 
number of more or less novel theses in 
early Church history. They are all con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with that much 
discussed person Papias of Hierapolis. 

The main (but by no means the only) 
propositions put forward are : 

(1). That Papias lived and wrote in the 

last quarter of the first century, and not, 
as has been commonly supposed, in the 
first or second quarter of the second cen- 
tury. 
(2). That the expression xvptaxa Adyia 
means ‘passages fron the Old Testament 
about our Lord’; and that consequently 
what St. Matthew wrote was not a narra- 
tive of our Lord’s life but a collection of 
Old Testament prophesies; while the well- 
known work of Papias was a commentary 
on the Old Testament and not a supple- 
ment to the New. 

(3). That the document usually called 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp is not genuine. 

We will deal with these propositions in 
succession. 

(1). It is difficult quite to make out the 
positive arguments in favour of the first 
proposition. It is of course perfectly true 
that the evidence for the later date is not 
demonstrative ; very few if any facts of 
history can be definitely proved. A balance 
of probability inclines to one or other 
view, and that critic becomes a guide to 
us whom we gradually discover to have a 
sound judgment in such matters. The 
date of Papias is that suggested by Eusebius, 
who had the work before him, and nothing 
in the character of the book would incline 
us to place it earlier, The argument on 
the other side as far as we can follow it 
may be stated as follows. If Irenaeus and 
Eusebius have wilfully deceived us ;) if St. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Abbott’s notes have 
appeared in the Classical Review. Even Dr. Abbott 
does not accuse Irenaeus of wilful dishonesty, al- 
though he considers him ‘recklessly’ inaccurate. 
On the ‘ notes’ in question it may be remarked : 

(1). That they are misleading in character. They 
profess to be correcting some inaccuracies in one 
special paper of Dr. Lightfoot, while really they are 


John the Apostle died not later than the 
year 80; if the book called the First 
Epistle of St. John was written before the 
year 80; then it is possible to put the com- 
position of Papias’ work in the first cen- 
tury. Now all these propositions are to 
say the least hazardous. The theory of 
course that everything which is said in the 
second century writers about the Apostle 
John really applies to John the Presbyter is 
not novel. This is in fact just one of those 
cases where we have to estimate the 
balance of probability. There is a wide- 
spread and consistent and early tradition 
about the Apostle John. The only evidence 
even for the existence of John the Pres- 
byter is an obscure and perhaps corrupt 
passage of Papias, with the speculations of 


attacking an important position which he regularly 
maintained in all his writings. 

(2). If Dr. Abbott had quoted the whole passage 
from Florinus there are few who would consider 
that the language did not justify Lightfoot’s state- 
ment that Irenaeus claimed to be the pupil of Poly- 
carp, and had ample means of knowing his opinions, 
or that of Lipsius who speaks of Polycarp as ‘his 
ancient teacher.’ 

(3). That as the letter of Irenaeus was addressed 
to Florinus, whom he claims as a fellow-pupil, it 
would clearly have been impossible for him to be 
entirely incorrect or very much exaggerated in his 
statements. 

(4). The suggestion that in Lefutation iii. 3, 4 
Irenaeus contrasts himself who had only seen Poly- 
carp with others who had heard him is certainly 
incorrect. What he is doing is to collect inde- 
pendent testimony of his statement. ‘You have 
not only my evidence although I have seen Polycarp, 
but that of others who have heard from him the 
statements on which I rely.’ 

(5). There does not seem to be any grovud for 
thinking that Eusebius in H. Z. v. 8 expresses ony 
unfavourable opinion of Irenaeus, while his statement 
H, E. v. 20. 3 surely is not to be confined to mere 
carefulness as a scribe, but great care in the trans- 
mission of doctrine. Even in H. Z. iii. 39 where he 
questions a statement of Irenaeus he does not condemn 
him personally. 

(6). Dr. Abbott’s conclusion is interesting : ‘Surely 
the conclusion must be that either Irenxens had no 
opportunities for hearing anything of spiritual value 
not already contained in the Gospels, or else that, if he 
heard anything, he was too young to understand and 
appreciate it.’ 

This statement exactly expresses the contention 
of Bishop Lightfoot and those who follow him. 
The relation of Polycarp to Irenaeus is held by the 
latter to prove that his own teaching was that of 
the Apostles and harmonized with the Gospels ; and 
it is maintained at the present day that this relation 
is a guarantee for the continuity and harmony of 
Christian thought in the first and second centuries. 
Dr. Abbott admits just the point which he supposes 
himself to be criticizing. 
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a third century writer. Are we to prefer 
doubtful speculations to a very considerable 
amount of early evidence and assume that 
all our early witnesses were dishonest or 
mistaken # 

But the strongest evidence against the 
early date of Papias which can be put in 
the form of an argument is this. Our 
anonymous author admits on the testimony 
of Eusebius that Papias made use of the 
First Epistle of St. John. Now if internal 
evidence is ever to have any weight the 
identity of authorship of the First Epistle 
and the Gospel must be accepted. There 
ure no two books in the New Testament 
whose style and phraseology and thought 
show such marked resemblance. It may 
of course be the case that the Epistle was 
written a little earlier than the Gospel, but 
no long interval of time between them is 
possible. So that if our author’s argument 
be valid the developed types of heresy and 
of doctrine contained in the Johannine 
writings must be put at an even earlier 
date than most orthodox critics had as- 
signed for them. 

(2). The second proposition is dependent 
upon the first. And it is a curious instance 
of an ineorrect deduction from a perfectly 
true fact. Our author discovered that in 
Jewish writers and in the Early Christian 
writers the word Ady is always applied to 
the O. T. scriptures and argued that there- 
fore it must be in Papias. Now the argu- 
ment has this much of validity: if Papias 
did write in the first century it would be 
difficult to believe that the word was used 
of the N. T. in any form, for while the 
N. T was being written or when it had only 
just been written, it certainly was not 
considered ‘Scripture.’ The word Adya 
was clearly used to mean something like 
ypadai, a scripture, and how could it be used 
of any but the O. T. scriptures when there 
were no others in existence? The facts 
about the word are these. It was one of 
the terms used by Jewish writers of the 
0. T. scriptures, and as such it was used 
in the first century by Christians. When 
we reach the last quarter of the second 
century we find it used of the N. T.; by 
that time there was a N. T. canon. In the 
intermediate period the word is not common, 
but we find it applied rather to the words 
of the Lord than to the books containing 
them. This is shown by the instances 
quoted from Polycarp and Justin. That 
just corresponds with the traditional date 
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of Papias and gives a clear and consistent 
meaning to his words. 

But the really weak point in the argu- 
ment is that no evidence is brought forward 
of the use of xvpiaxa in the sense assigned 
to it: whereas the word has a very definite 
meaning which we can illustrate best by 
reference to the fragments of Dionysius of 
Corinth (Eus. iv. 23). In a few short 
fragments it is used twice, first in the well- 
known phrase xvupiaxyv jpepav, secondly in 
an expression which is an exact parallel to 
Kuptaxa Aoywa, TOV KUpiaxov ypadov. Here 
the meaning is clearly the N. T. scriptures 
and suggests a similar meaning for the 
phrase of Papias. The expression is really 
parallel to ra Adyia Tod Kupiov (Polye. Phillip. 
7), Ta Adyea Kupiov (Tren. i. praef. 1). 

(3). The arguments in the appendix which 
deal with the Murtyrdom of Polycarp are 
still more precarious. It is suggested that 
the false Pionius who was the writer of 
the life of Polycarp was also the forger 
of the Acts of Martyrdom. This position 
is quite untenable, and the adoption of it 
must seriously damage our respect for the 
critical judgment of our author. The 
Acts have the external support of Eusebius 
and existed in a separate collection of 
martyrdoms, the life was not known to 
him: the Acts have all the marks of an 
authentic document, the life is a collection 
of ‘foolish miracles.’ To put the other 
documents on the same level is the negation 
of all criticism. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to 
an examination of Old Testament quota- 
tions in the Early Church, and the writer 
comes to the conclusion that there must 
have existed from a very early time collec- 
tions of O. T. quotations made for con- 
troversial purposes. This general proposi- 
tion is exceedingly probable ; whether the 
details of his conclusions are valid we could 
not say without a careful examination of 
all the evidence. 

This anonymous work is written in a 
pleasant and fair tone throughout. The 
author has some but not a very intimate 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject he is discussing. He is acute and 
often suggestive. There is much to be 
learnt even from errors ; but we cannot feel 
that he has the solidity of judgment 
and the general grasp of church history 
to make him a safe guide; nor are his 
errors of a character to be very instructive. 

Artuur C, Heapian. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ‘SYSTEM’ IN GREEK MUSIC,— 
A SUGGESTION. 


In his Modes of Ancient Greek Music, p. 
139, Mr. Monro, speaking of the music 
found at Delphi in 1893, says, ‘The general 
impression made by the diatonic parts of 
the melody is that of the key of C minor.’ 
This is quite trye: but it is the modern so- 
called ‘harmonic’ C minor scale ; and this 
agrees with no ‘mode’ described by the 
ancients, or by mediaeval theorists. 

I venture to think that the long descrip- 
tion of the ‘system’ given by Aristides 
Quintilianus (Meibom), p. 15, 16, 17, read 
in conjunction with a careful analysis of 
the Delphic ‘Hymn to Apollo,’ will show 
that in classical times and probably later 
the system, and not only the mode (or octave), 
regulated the melody: while Mr. Monro’s 
contention (p. 5), that the passages on which 
the usually accepted theory is based...‘ point 
to the emergence in post-classical times of 
some new forms or tendencies of musical 
art,’ is strongly supported by a similar 
analysis of the well-known ‘ Hymns of the 
Antonines,’ and the Tralles hymn. 

I propose therefore to quote the various 


e.g. Phrygian chromatic trope. 
Tetr. Meson 
® Y T M 


‘systems’ on which I consider that the 
‘Hymn to Apollo’ is built, and to apply to 
each the words of Aristides. JI must first, 
however, explain some of the technical 
terms, which are probably unfamiliar to 
many of my readers. 

The complete scale or tpdros is con- 
structed of a series of tetrachords: and in 
the chromatic and enharmonic genera, each 
sound has not only a name referring to its 
place in the scale, but also another name 
referring to its place in the tetrachord. 

It will be convenient for my present pur- 
pose to use chiefly the latter nomenclature. 
The chromatic and enharmonic tetrachord 
consisted of a group of three sounds in 
succession close to one another, called the 
mukvov, and of a fourth sound at the interval 
of a perfect fourth above the lowest sound 
of the pyenon. The lowest sound of the 
pycnon was called Bapiruxvos, the middle 
peodruxvos, the upper dgvrvuxves. The high- 
est note of the tetrachord, if it formed 
part of the next tetrachord, was called 
Bapirv«vos, but if it formed the concluding 
note of a scale, was dzrvuxvos. The names of 
the individual sounds in each of my ex- 
amples are shown by the letters A, p, 0, a, 


Tetr. Synemmenon 
M A K r 

















The ‘Hymn to Apollo’ makes use of no 
complete scale or ‘harmony’ : and although 
its musical characters for the most part 
helong to the Phrygian trope, yet they do 
not occur in scale order, while two of the 
signs are foreign to the Phrygian notation. 
But the melody appears to me to be founded 
on various small ‘systems’ such as are 
described by Aristides in the following 
extract, of which I offer a translation by 
Mr. A. W. Gundry, M.A., of Bradfield 
College, and myself. 

Svornpa S€ €or, 70 b7d wredvwv 7 Svoiv 
dvactnudtwv Tepexopevov. tov bé ovoery- 
patwv Siadopai, ai pev cporar tats éri tov 
diactnpatwv eipnpevats: at dé wAclous, ds aide. 
Ta pev adtav éore ovvexy, ds 7a Sua tov éfjs 
POdyywv: 7a 8 trepBara, os 7a bia Tov pH 
epetns peAwdovpeva.. 





B i 0) a 


A system is that which is contained by 
several, or (only) two intervals.' But there 
are differences of systems, some of which 
are like those differences we enumerated 


1 The more natural translation would be ‘A 
system is that which is contained by more than two 
intervals.’ The passage is, however, corrupt, see 
Meibom, Notae, p. 225. Aristoxenus says, p. 15, 
7d 8 chornua civOerdy Tt vontéov ex TAELdvwY 4H Evds 
diacrnudrwyv. One must conceive a system as being 
compounded of more than one interval. This is con- 
firmed by Pseudo-Euclid, p. 1, and by Gaudentius, 
p. 5, who says @mA@s yap atornud éort 7d ek 
mrcdveav h évds Siactnudtwv ovyKelyevoy Sidornua. 
Bacchius senior moreover, p. 2, says that a system 
must have more than two sownds (i.e. more than one 
interval). It seems pretty clear therefore that the 
smallest system had three sounds and two intervals. 
Westphal, <Aristoxenus, p. 234, remarks: ‘ Also 
c, d, e, f, g, aber auch schon ¢, d, e, f, oder ¢, d, e, 
wiirden ein System sein.’ 
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in connection with the intervals ;' but the in consecutive order: others are wregular, in 
majority (of differences) are as follows : some which the melody does not proceed by consécu- 
systems are continuous, the sounds being placed tive sounds. 


Ex. la. Phrygian chromatic trope. System of four consecutive sounds. 


M A K r 


S= 


B p o a 








Here the sounds are placed in consecutive order, the interval K [ being a simple 
interval according to Greek theory, as no sound occurs between these notes in the 
chromatic genus.2. The following passages in the ‘Hymns’ appear to be founded on this 
system, 





























Ex, 10. 
M A K A M AM 
ams § a j 
Se eS Oe See ee 
ae ee 
Adaoros at - « - Ge VEwV pnpa. TQ-0U-pwv 
Ex. le. 
Yr K A , -, = Sh. 
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2. Systems of three sounds 2 (two intervals). 

















Phrygian trope Hyperphrygian 
a F ® Y 60 U md cA rT B 
bo—p—p — 
2: —bo——* ia a ee a 
Se eae, omens per a ue 
ae ~ Ve 
pp Bp he BP BB Bp 


It will be observed that all the systems in Ex. 2 are composed of the succession meso- 
pycnos, barypycnos, mesopycnos, the oxypycnos (or lichanos) being in each case omitted. 
Hence I believe myself justified in assuming that these three examples are ‘irregular 
systems in which the melody does not proceed by consecutive sounds.’ Pseudo-Euclid, p. 
14, calls systems which are contained between mesopyena ‘the second species of diates- 
saron.’ 

The following passages seem to be founded on Ex. 2a, 8, c. 























Ex. 2d. 
F ® Y F 
3S = a—e ero na? 
oe a 
ped-Wy-re xpv-€ -0 - KO ~ pay 
Ex. 2e. 
is... 0 A U ® U e 
Z RSI be tec is ] 
y _» —_» 1 L | _~® » ee } j | 
haf fe Se] 
os ava du-Ko - pu-v(t)-a Tlap-vaccr - dos 


1 See Aristides, p. 18, Pseudo-Euclid, p.12, gives as two names referring to the same thing, viz. the 
four differences of system as common with those of arrangement of the intervals in a system. Unfor- 
intervals, viz. difference of magnitude, of genus, of _ tunately his description of the systems is lost. 

consonance and dissonance, of rational and irrational. 2 7d Tpinuirénoy év pev xpéuart dovvebror, Pseudo- 
Aristoxenus, p. 74, speaks of ‘species’ and ‘scheme’ _Euclid, p. 9. 
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Ex. 20. is exactly an octave above Ex. 2a, and it is significant that the quotation 2¢ 
immediately follows 2d in the original. It would appear possible then that the Greeks, 
instead of repeating a melody at an octave higher than where it first occurs, as with us, 
repeated a system an octave higher: but one example is insufficient to do more than 
suggest without proving this point.' 


Ex, 2/. 
: 2B FF A 


== 


a-y- os o¢ 








The note B occurs only once; and the melody immediately after Ex. 2f goes into 














system la. 
Ex. 3a. System of four sounds, not in consecutive order (pentachord). 
Phrygian. 
Y M I ® 
——— = 
D:p— | 





© 8. _£ 
Here, again, there is no oxypenos, the lichanos Meson being omitted, and I being the 
lowest note of the disjunct tetrachord. 


























Ex. 30. 
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Pow-or - Bov wt - Sacer ped-Wyre 


This long passage is carefully confined to the limits of Y and @: it is followed by 
system 2a, 26, after which the melody returns to system 3a for four bars. 


Aristides continues :— 

kal Ta pev amdAG xa’ éva tpdrov Exxertar* ta 5é ovx aTAG, & Kata TrELOVWN TpdTwV TAOKIV 
yivera.. 

And some are simple, since they are set forth in one key ; others are not simple, since they 
arise out of the combination of several keys. 

All the examples I have given hitherto are simple, since they are each contained in one 
key. I think the following example is ‘not simple’ since it can be referred to no one key, 


Ex, 4a. 
Phrygian Dorian 
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Here again there is no oxypycnos. 


1 A change from one system to another is called ‘ metabole’ of system, and the frequent allusions to it 
show that it must have played an important part in composition. 
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POdyyos yiverat Kowds. 


Se xara duaevéw Keipeva. 


Moreover some are conjunct, others disjunct 
and others common. And conjunct systems 
are those which have one of their sounds in 
common. These are also called reciprocal 
systems. But disjunct systems are those in 
which one sound occurs between them, se- 
parating the systems. These are also called 
parallel systems. And common systems are 
sometimes conjunct sometimes disjunct. 

In the complete trope of two octaves, the 
two highest tetrachords belong only to the 
‘greater perfect’ or ‘ disjunct’ system, the 
conjunct tetrachord to the ‘lesser perfect’ 
or conjunct system,? while the two lowest 
tetrachords are common to both systems. I 
think the passage is also applicable to my 
examples. Thus Ex. la belongs entirely to 
the conjunct or lesser perfect system, Ex. 
2a, 6, to the disjunct or greater perfect, 
2e is common to both ; Ex. 3a is disjunct, 
while Ex. 4a is common. 

ére Tav cvoTnpdtov & pév gor. TeTPAxXopda, 
& $90 tecodpwv POdyyuv kata diow Keyevov 
meprexeraty & 5& mwevrdxopda* & 82 dxrayxopda. 
tov 8 abrov dpov Kat TovTwv voyrtéov. 

Moreover, of the systems, some are tetra- 
chords, which are contained by four sounds 
placed in the natural order: others are penta- 
chords, others octachords. And we must un- 
derstand the same description as applying also 
to these. 

Aristides here mentions tetrachords, penta- 
chords and octachords as ‘systems.’ He 
omits the ‘greater perfect’ and ‘lesser 
perfect’ systems. Aristoxenus, p. 6, com- 
plains that Erastocles only describes the 
octave systems, whereas there are many 
others. 


1 Pseudo-Euclid in the 
the word révos, which ma 
intelligible. 

See Ptolemy, Harmonics, Book ii. ch, 4. 


were passage, p. 17, uses 
es the sentence far more 
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Kal cvvnppeva pev eat, ov els 
OA .¥ 
dueLevypéva S2, dv cis POdyyos! péoos 


Pseudo-Euclid, p. 12, mentions the tritone 
(e.g. f, g, a, 6), diapason, diapente, and dia- 
tessaron as different systems, and says that 
systems can be consonant or dissonant, 
according to whether their boundary sounds 
are consonant or dissonant. Thus the 
tritone will be a dissonant system. Again 
on p. 13 he says that dissonant systems are 
all those which are smaller than a dia- 
tessaron, and those which come between the 
several consonant systems. 

It seems clear then that practically any 
combination of three or more sounds in 
scale order could be a system: but that the 
consonant systems of the 4th, 5th, octave, 
octave and 4th, and double octave, being the 
most important, are, as a rule, the only ones 
described in detail by Greek theorists. 

With regard to the systems of three 
sounds, Ex. 2 formed by the omission of the 
oxypycnos, it would seem that in classical 
times musicians were in the habit of 
omitting notes in this way: for Plutarch 
tells us (Westphal’s ed. p. 13, 14) that 
Olympus and Terpander, and those who 
imitated their style, omitted the notes rpirn 
and vyrn* as unsuitable to the tpdros oov- 
decaxds, although they used them in the 
instrumental accompaniment. It is only 
reasonable to conclude therefore that in 
other forms of compositions certain notes 
might be omitted, as in Ex. 2a, b, c, Ex. 3a. 

Tovrwv ra peév éote cvpduwva: Ta dé diddwva. 
ovppuva pev ovv corte TeTpaxopda, TA bd oup- 
dovov Pbdyywv meptexopueva, TevTdxopda TE Kal 
oxtaxopda. aovudwva. dé, Ta 7 OUTwS ExovTa. 





3 It is evident from the context that only trite and 
nete diezeugmenon are referred to, In the Phrygian 


chromatic trope these notes would be respectively 
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tris d&  POdyyov crpduvia, mpoepryKxaper. 
yiverar 8& adbrav 7 ExBeors && dvopoiwy diarry 
patwy, olov di€cewv, HcToviov, Tévov. 

Some of these are consonant, the others dis- 
sonant. Consonant systems are tetrachords, 
which are contained between consonant sounds. 
also pentachords and octachords. Dissonant 
systems are those which are not thus formed. 
And what consonance of sounds is, we have 
already explained. Their exposition is by 
dissimilar intervals such as diesis, semitone, 
tone. 

[ have already discussed dissonant and 
consonant systems, when referring to 
Pseudo-Euclid. I have found no dissonant 
system in the Delphic hymns. 

gore d€ abrav Kat } Kat’ eldos Stadopa+ Tin 
pev bd Ectorov, ta 58 trd HEepopévov POdyywv 
Teplexera. 

There are also differences of species. Some 
are bounded by fired, others by movable 
sounds, 

The differences of octave species have 
formed the foundation of the whole 
mediaeval theory of Gregorian modes. 
But in classical times it would seem that 
the fourth and fifth and perhaps other 
systems had their difference of species. As 
Aristides says more about this later on I 
will leave its further discussion until I come 
to the passage in question. 

Some are bounded by fixed, others by mov- 
able sounds. Ex. la is bounded by the 
fixed sounds Mese and Nete synemmenon. 
Exs. 2a, 6, c, 3a, 4a, are all bounded by 
mesopycna, the lower movable sound. 

kat & pev adrav éore téAea* & Oé ov: areAR 
pev, tTetpdxopdov, mevrdxopdov: téAeov dé, 
éxtaxopdov. érei mas 6 per’ airov pOdyyos 
dpows éore TdvTws Evi THY TponynTapevow. 

And some of them are perfect, others not. 
Perfect is the octave, since each subsequent 
sound is altogether like one of those which go 
before.! 

This is a reference to the scale-systems 
pure and simple. 

Td pev ovv TeTpaxopdov KaXeirar did Teood- 
pov’ ovvérryxe 5€ éx Tovwv dv0 Kai Hputrovior. 
juroviav €. Siécewy v. 7d d& mevrdxopdov 
kadetran pev bua meévre: ovyxertat dé éx TOvu 
Tpiav Hpiceos. tpurroviov ¢. décewv id. 7d 
d€ 80 dxrd Kadcirar pév ded wacdv diariBerar dé 
€k Tovwv s. Huttoviwv oB. Sdivecewv Kd. 

The tetrachord is called diatessaron. It 
consists of two tones and a semitone : or five 
semitones, or ten dieses. The pentachord is 
called diapente. It contains three and a half 


1 I.e. the sounds of the upper octave severally 
coincide with those of the lower octave, 
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tones ; seven semitones or fourteen dieses. 
But the diaocto system is called diapason, 
and consists of six tones, twelve semitones, 
twenty-four dieses. 

This is of course according to the Aris- 
toxenian division, as devised for the practical 
purposes of musical art. The Pythagoreans 
did not accept this rough and ready divi- 
sion, but expounded a mathematical theory 
of the scale which was utterly inadequate 
for high developments of the art of music.? 

ért tov dAwy cvotnpatov & pév eorte tuKVd, 
& 8& dpaud. é 

Moreover, of all systems, some ave con- 
densed, others extended. 

The enharmonic and chromatic tetra- 
chords are condensed systems, the diatonic 
extended. 

kat Ta pev dwerdBoda Ta piav éxovTa peony’ 
ra O& peraBadrAdpeva, Ta mrelovs ExovTa pécas. 

And some are without modulation, having 
only one msse ; others are modulatory, having 
several meses. 

Mese appears to have held as important 
a place in Greek music as the modern key- 
note. Aristotle, in his nineteenth problem, 
informs us that in songs which are well com- 
posed the mese is often used: and that 
composers if they go far from that note 
promptly return to it. The mese of Exs. 
la, 2a, 6, 3a is M, and we find in the best 
preserved of the Delphic fragments that 
this note largely preponderates over all the 
others, being used 48 times in the 213 notes. 
The next below this in number is_ the 
Hyperphrygian mese I, which occurs 25 
times. 

Ex. 4a would appear to be a system 
‘having several meses’ (i.e. more than one). 
It seems to belong partly to the Phrygian 
and partly to the Dorian trope: but a 
difficulty, which in our present state of 
° The Pythagoreans and Aristoxenians were the 
ancient representatives of two opposing sects of 
musicians, which continued all through the middle 
ages, exist now, and always will exist. The question 
between them is not in reality what is the truth in 
musical matters, but what is most congenial to the 
individual temperament and brain-power of each 
musician. Music has its mathematical and its 
emotional side: and each individual will incline to 
the Pythagorean, the scientific side, or the Aristo- 
xenian, the artistic, emotional, empirical side, 
according to his temperament. The scientific and 
empirical elements find their natural meeting-ground 
in instruments of fixed eee such as the organ and 
piano, in the tuning of which a compromise has to 
be effected between mathematical precision and 
empiricism. Our Universities now demand of candi- 
dates for Musical Degrees a knowledge of the chief 
features of both these opposing sides of music ; but 
the double knowledge is not naturally cultivated by 
the same individual. 
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knowledge cannot be explained, arises from 
the fact that the Dorian mese IT does not 
occur in the Hymns. 

kai Ta pev bua tov Ens POoyywv: Ta de SV 
imepBarav pedAwdetrat. 

And some are sung by successive sounds: 
others by sounds which are not successive. 
That is to say, some systems are composed 
of sounds in scale order, others of sounds 
not in scale order. The first kind of 
system seems to occur in Ex. la, 2a, }, e, 
the second in Ex. 3a, 4a. 

oxypata 8 aitav moiida amd ths Tov dia- 
OTNMATW HyEHovias, 7) Toias Ta€ews Hewpovpeva. 
} Tparov eotw yperdviov, 7) SevTepov, 7) TpiToV, 
}) Oroarovoiv. 

And the schemes of the systems vary, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the intervals, or 
being considered as to their arrangement. 
For either the first interval is a semitone, or 
the second, or the third, or one of them. In- 
stances of each will be found in my examples. 

TeTpaxopda pev ovv év ExdoTw TOvw TYyXaVEL 
kata diaiperw Oewporpeva €* tiratav, peur, 
cuvnppevov, dueLevypevwv,  — brepBodaiwv. 
mevrdxopoda S& cvpdwva Tpias péowv, ovVyp- 
peeve, dueLevypevwv. dxtaxopda 8é dio cvvnp- 
pévoy te Kai dueLevypevwv. dn O& airy 
tetova, kal’ éxdotov POdyyou mapavénow 
AapBavopeva. Tapa pévtor Tots madauis Td 
pev but tecodpwv éxadeiro cvdAAaBy. 1d be 
dua wévre, duogeia. 7d 68 Oia TavGv, dppovia. 6 
Kai moxihwv kat’ €ldos dvopdtwv TeruxyKel. 
TO pev yap amd traryns trarév éxaXdeiro pugo- 
Avdvov. 7d 8& ard wapvTarys, Avdiov. 7d be 
ard diatdvov, dpvywv. Oo 8 dard pécwv 
barns, Swpiov. 1d d€ ard mapurarns, brodv- 
dwov. 1d 8¢ ard diardvov, irodp’yiov. 7d 8’ 
ard péons, trodwpiov. éx 6) TovTov davepor, 
ws Kat Tavrov trofenevors onpeiov TparTov, 
GAXore GAH Svvaper POdyyou katovopalopevor, 
éx THs Tav epeens POdyywv axodovbias THY THs 
uppovias Touryta pavepav yevérGar ovpPBaiver. 
Tepi pev ovv cvoTnpdtwv, & Kai dpyas of 
takai tov Odv éxadouv, dpxeitw Tadta. 

In each key the tetrachords occur to the 
number of five, considered according to the 
(proper) division ; viz. (the tetrachord) of the 
hypates, the meses, the conjunets, the disjuncts, 
the hyperbolaia. There are three consonant 
pentachords, viz. of the meses, the conjuncts 
and disjuncts. Two octachords, conjunct 
and disjunct. And the species of these systems 
are various, according to how they are built 
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up from each (commencing) sound. The 
ancients called the diatessaron syllable, the 
diapente dioxeia, and the diapason harmony ; 
and names were given (to the last) according 
to the species. That commencing on hypate 
hypaton (B, in modern notation) was called 
Mixolydian: that on parypate (C) Lydian ; 
that on diatonos (D) Phrygian; that on 
hypate meson (E) Dorian ; that on parypate 
(Meson) (F) Hypolydian; that on diatonos 
(Meson) (G) Hypophrygian ; that on Mese, 
(A) Hypodorian. 

From this it is manifest how, if the same 
note is used and called by different names (in 
several harmonies) according to its power with 
regard to the commencing note, the sequence 
of sounds placed in order will make the quality 
of the harmony manifest. This is sufficient 
concerning the systems, which the ancients also 
called principles of character. 

I think it is not going too far if we 
imagine that Aristides and other writers 
consider the octaves commencing on the 
various notes of the fundamental scales 
merely as models of those which arise in 
one particular octave (F to F) by the appli- 
cation of the various tonoi. By adding to 
the octave F to F the flats proper to the 
various tonoi, it will be found that all the 
‘harmonies’ described above are to be pro- 
duced in this one octave:! and it seems 
very possible that the strings of the lyre, 
while keeping within the octave FF, were 
variously tuned according to the require- 
ments of each particular tonos. This 
important question however cannot be 
discussed here. 

My object in this paper is to suggest that 
not only the harmony or octave species, but 
the various forms of tetrachord, pentachord, 
etc., were, in classical times, used as the 
basis of musical compositions: and that in 
later times the octave became the sole 
system used for this purpose, as we know 
was the case in Gregorian music. The three 
Hymns of the Antonines are all in the 
Lydian tonos ; and their relationship to the 
octave species is as follows: the Hymn to 
the Muse is contained in the compass 
EFGAB,CDEF, that is, the Lydian octave 
plus one note below ; the Hymn to Helios 
is in the Lydian octave (F to F), the Hymn 
to Nemesis in the Lydian octave plus one 
note (G) above. I think then that Mr. 


1 E.g. to the octave F to F (white keys of the piano) add the five flats proper to the Dorian key 


(B flat minor) and the Dorian octave is produced 
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Monro’s suggestion of the ‘emergence in 
post-classical times of some new forms or 
tendencies of music’ is quite justified if 
these new forms and tendencies are taken 
to be the reduction of the number of 
systems used in composition to that of 
the octave, to the exclusion of 4ths, 5ths, 
ete. 

Musicians have always required definite 
melodic models on which to base their com- 
positions ; just as a poet requires to keep 
his ideas within definite limits, an orator to 
keep to his subject, an architect to his plans. 
Thus, the Southern Indians have from time 
immemorial based their melodies on ‘ ragas,’ 
the raga being a kind of formula which is 
more or less closely adhered to throughout 
the melody :! the composers of Gregorian 
music worked within definite limits round 
a ‘dominant’: the early contrapuntists 
based their works on Gregorian melodies, 
or secular songs: the Elizabethan instru- 
mental composers wrote endless variations 
on short tunes: the fugue is definitely 
based on a subject of a few notes. The 
simplest ballad repeats one tune many 
times according to the number of stanzas: 
and every great composer has been obliged 
to base his larger instrumental works on a 
few short well-defined subjects. The modern 
rules as to tonality in composition arise 
from the same necessity of a clear and 
definite scheme upon which to work: and I 
cannot help thinking that the ‘system’ 
may have played much the same part in 
Greek music as the various means I have 
just mentioned in the music of other races 
and ages for the attainment of definiteness 
and conciseness. 

Since the above was written I have, 
through the courtesy of MM. H. Weil 
and T. Reinach, been able to see the latest 
Hymn found at Delphi. It is unfortunately 
in a far more dilapidated condition than 
the specimens found in 1893; but such 
short pieces of consecutive melody as it has 
been possible to translate (scarcely 3 bars 
without a break) seem to be founded on the 
same basis as I have endeavoured to suggest, 
i.¢. short portions within more or less well- 
defined limits which possibly form ‘systems’ 
of various kinds: and the systems are not 
necessarily octaves or ‘ modes.’ 


C. F. Appy WI .iams. 


1 See Day’s Musie of Southera India. 
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THE CENTRAL GROUP OF THE 
EAST FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON 
PEPLOS OR o7zpwopvry ? 


I am glad that my paper in the Classical 
Review has called forth an _ interesting 
rejoinder from Dr. Furtwiingler (June 1895, 
p. 269). Professor Curtius’s theory, which 
it surprised me that he left unnoted in the 
English edition of his book, he now dis- 
cusses in full. I have carefully weighed 
Dr. Furtwingler’s arguments, but still 
remain unconvinced. The point at issue is 
this. Dr. Furtwiingler states that in the 
Magnesia inscription the orpwuvai must be 
taken as complete ‘ Lectisternia ’—not, as 
Curtius takes them, as carpets ; otpwyvy he 
holds must mean a couch, never a carpet. 
He goes further; the orPades of the 
inscriptions also means couches, not things 
strewn on the ground; carpets for floors 
have no place in Greek culture, because the 
Greeks were not in the habit of sitting or 
reclining on the ground. This surprises 
me. The primary meaning of orfas is 
surely a collection of leaves, boughs or 
rushes, whether strewn loose or packed 
together as a bed: like many another word 
it took on other connotations with ad- 
vancing civilization, but down to New 
Testament days it kept its primary sense, 
as is clearly seen in 8. Mark xi. 8 zoAAoi dé 
Ta ipatia aitav éotpwoay eis tH ddov, GAAoL 
dé oroBddas exorrov é« tov S€évdpwr kat 
éotpwvvvov eis THY OOdv. 

In the Iobacchoi inscription (Athen. Mitt. 
xix. 248, mention is made of the feast of 
the orBds, and Dr. Wide comments as 
follows, p. 272, Sr.Bds ist eigentlich dasselbe 
wie Streu oder ein einfaches Lager von 
Blittern, Schill und dg]. In dieser Bedeutung 
wird es in Kriegesschilderungen (Aristoph. 
Frieden, 348, Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 16, Polyb. 
v. 48, 4) gebraucht so wie in der Beschrei- 
bung gewisser Feste wo die Theilnehmer 
auf solchen orBddes lagerten (Aristoph. 
Plutos 663, Athen. iv. 138 f. 140 f.). The 
account of a ‘xomis’ in Athenaeus is in- 
structive. ‘’Emjy 8 xomifwor mpdrov pev 
5) oKnvas movotvrac wapa tov Oedv, ev Se 
ravTas oTiBddas €& VAns emi 5€ rovTwv Samdas 
imogtpwviovew, éh ais tovs KataxAbeévras 
eiwxotow. Similarly at a feast of Dionysos 
in the Kerameikos (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 
3) citizens and strangers alike were feasted 
lying upon orBddes of ivy (dorots dSpoiws 
kal &€vous kataxeipévous ert ori Bddwv Kirrov). 
In commenting on this same Iobacchoi 
inscription, Professor Ernst Maass (Orpheus 
p. 53) says pertinently, ‘Und nun gewinnt 

















wohl auch die Opferstreu (orBds) ihren 
eigentlichen Sinn zuriick ; sie gehirt nach 
Oldenberg’s Ausfiihrungen schon zum [ndo- 
germanischen Ritual der Theoxenien oder 
Lectisternien und war bestimmt den ein- 
kehrenden Giittern als Sitzstiitte zu dienen. 
He then goes on to quote Herod. i. 132, 
where the orPas of the Persians is 
described : when the sacrificer has cut the 
victim into small pieces and boiled the 
flesh he strews a bed of tender grass, 
generally trefoil, and then lays all the 
flesh upon it. The orBas was, I conceive, 
primarily loose grass or leaves, then a bed 
made of these on the ground for sleep- 
ing or for eating, next perhaps a mattress 
loosely stuffed, and finally a regular raised 
couch and a festival at which either the 
primitive strewn bed or the later raised 
couch was used. Long after raised couches 
were in use in ordinary civilized life the 
primitive strewn couch would be the lot of 
the soldier on campaign &c., and—here is the 
important point—was retained as a tradi- 
tional usage in ritual, just as oxen drew the 
carriages in certain ritual processions long 
after horses were used in daily life. Of 
this ritual use of the orPas ée€ tAys the 
Athenaeus passage is sufficient evidence, 
and more, this passage distinctly states 
that on the orBadas damidas trootpwviovar, 
a clear instance surely of carpets in use 
for reclining at a feast. Such a feast as 
‘xomwis’ was I believe the primitive theo- 
xenia of the Panathenaica. That the gods 
are seated on diphroi does not for a moment 
disturb me. As civilization advances all 
the appurtenances of a higher civilization 
are naturally added to the furniture of the 
gods. Moreover the feast has not yet 
begun, there is no indication of tables set 
or food ready, the gods are seated waiting, 
the otpwpvy is as yet unspread. That 
otpwpvy I still maintain is handed by the 
boy to the priest. 
JanE E. Harrison. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY, 


Tréves.—A mosaic pavement has been found, with 
numerous figures and oe The centre is 
occupied by a Medusa, and at each of the four 
corners is a quadriga with a victorious charioteer, 
gorgeously attired, crowned, and holding a palm in 
his hand. Each figure has a name inscribed below, 
showing that the scene is not ideal, but taken from 
real life ; the four are named Fortunatus, Superstes, 
Philinus, and Euprepes. In the course of repairs 
to the Cathedral two Roman inscriptions were found 
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in one of the western towers ; one runs: MODES- 
TINIANA(€) * TASGILLVS * TREVER * F (aciendum) 
c(uravit).} 
ITALY. 

Vetulonia.—Excavations undertaken in the course 
of 1894 have yielded various interesting results. 
Among the finds are numerous Etruscan and Roman 
coins, the latest a denarius of T. Claudius, 75 pr.c. ; 
two bronze statuettes of an ordinary Etruscan type, 
representing Silvanus or Lares; an_ iriteresting 
miniature bronze chariot ; and a sandstone steld 
with a long Etruscan inscription. The chariot had 
evidently been attached toa necklace; it is not of 
the ordinary type of the fictile bigae, but probably 
represents the original type of carpentum used by 
the Etruscan or Roman Lucumo. It consists of a 
flat board and two wheels, on which is a bdiselliwm 
for two persons, as described in Livy i. 84. The 
steli is a very important object ; on it is incised the 
figure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shield, 
and axe, of a very archaic type. The axe appears to 
suggest an Asiatic origin for this monument, as do 
one or two other details, and this may furnish a new 
argument for the Oriental origin of the Etruscans. 
The inscription contains the name Aulcs.? 

Sezze (=Setium, in Latium). A new eippus milii- 
arius has been found here from the Appian Way. It 
bears the name of Trajan and the distance xliii. 
miles. The place indicated was near Appii Forum, 
and the last milestone before the part of the way 
which was traversed by boat through the Pontine 
marshes (cf. Horace, Sat. i. 5), up to the time of 
Nerva and Trajan who laid down a causeway of stone. 
This stone may be dated from the inscription A.D. 
107.” 

Trasacco (in the ancient Latium, N.E. of Rome). 
A small bronze object has been found here in the 
form of a ram’s head, cast hollow but only modelled 
on the left side ; it is inscribed: 1. MANLIVS.T.F. 
HOSPES T. STAIODIVS. N (wmerti).¥F. It appears to 
have served as a éesscra hospitalis, and dates about 
200 n.c. The word hospes here stands in the double 
signification of giver and receiver of hospitality. 
Several passages in Roman literature remind us of 
this custom of two persons pledging themselves to 
mutual hospitality, c.g. Plaut. Cist. ii. 1, 36, Poen. v. 
2, 87, and see also Marquardt, Privat-Lehen d. Romer, 
p. 193.° : 

Civita Lavinia. <A fragment of a cup has been 
found with the votive inscription VESTA POCOVO. 
Ten similar examples are known (see Jordan in Anz. 
dell.’ Inst. 1884, p. 5 and Ritschl, Prise. Latin. 
Monum. pls. 10, 11), each with a different name. 
An archaic antefix has also been found, with well- 
preserved colouring, similar to those excavated by 
Lord Savile, now in the Etruscan Saloon of the 
British Museum.’ 

GREECE, 

Eleusis.—A very important tomb as regards the 
variety and richness of the contents has been 
recently discovered. Round the skeleton of a 
woman buried in it (probably a priestess) were 
numerous objects of female ornament, including very 
finely executed earrings with amber giobules, brooches 
in bronze and iron, many rings in gold and silver, 
and bronze bracelets ; also seventy vases of various 
forms, three Egyptian scarabavi, and a statuette of 
Isis in ivory. These last point to a relation between 
the Eleusinian mysteries and Egypt, as has been 
already suggested by Foucart.® 


1 Athenaewm, 12 Oct. 
2 Notizie dei Lincei, Jan.—Mar, 1895. 
> Academy, 5 Oct. 

















EGYPT. 

Alectndria.—Dr. Botti’s excavations near Pom- 
pey's Pillar have resulted in au important discovery, 
viz. the site of the Serapeum, where the last of the 
great libraries was preserved, It is the first fixed 
point gained in the recovery of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Alexandria. An elaborate account of his 
researches has been given by Dr. Botti in a memoir 


SUMMARIES 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 


gogik. Part 4. 1895. 
Die lebenszeit des Andronikos von Rhodos, F, 
Susemihl. A criticism of Gercke’s art s.v. in 


Pauly-Wissowa’s realencyclopiidie. A. lived about 
125-50 B.c., probably earlier than later. His teach- 
ing at Athens must be put later than 86 B.c., when 
first the schools recovered after Sulla’s plundering of 
the city.  Observationum ct lectionum variarwin 
specimen, L, Radermacher. These are very mis- 
cellaneous, ranging over the following Greck 
authors: Euripides, Plato, Thucydides, the Attic 
orators, Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, Arrian, Lucian, 
Athenaeus and Philostratus. Die definition des bv 
in Platon’s Sophistes, O. Apelt. A reply, in six 
divisions, to a criticism of Zeller upon the writer’s 
previous interpretation of a passage in the Sophist 
(247 E) two years and a half ago (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1892, pp. 529 f.). Uber dic semeiotik des Heliodoros, 
C. Conradt. Noch einmal redux wad nicht reddux 
bei Plautus, A. Fleckeisen. Maintains in opposi- 
tion to Seyffert (in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1894, 
vol. 80, p. 255) that in Capt. 923 and Rud. 909 we 
inust read réducem. Die griechischen und vémischen 
quellen der institutiones des Priscianus, O. Froehde. 
1’. appears to have followed one source as a founda- 
tion, viz. Apollonius Dyscolus or Flavius Caper, but 
on special points to have had recourse to others 
also, such as Probus of Berytus and the elder Pliny. 

Parts 5 and 6. 

Die iiberlicferte gliederung der trayikerfragmente 
des papyrus Weil und der aufbaw der Choephoren 
und Phoinissen, C. Conradt. These are certain 
fragments of Euripides and of the Carians of 
Aeschylus. Die entstehung des gifthonigs wnd des 
sthlangengiftes nach antikem volksglauben, W. H. 
Roscher. ‘fhere is no doubt that the poisonous 
honey mentioned by the ancients (e.g. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 8, 20) came from poisonous plants, and that 
snakes derived their poison from the same source 
(see Hom. Il. x. 93 foll.). Hence in Suidas s.v. 
Gxépasoss Td dt péAt...dmd Epmerav cupmepopiopéevoy 
we must insert voujjs or some similar word after 
épmerav. Die clemente des astronomischen mythus 
von Aigokeros (Capricornus), W. WH. Roscher. 
Distinguishes the original and the Alexandrian 
elements in this myth. Zu Xcnophons Helleniku 
(iv. 8, 24), G. Friedrich. Defends the genuineness 
of the text against F. Reuss [see Class. Rev. sup. p. 
239a). Noch einmal die gNederung des Platonischen 
dialogs Gorgias, C. Schirlitz. Studien zu Antigonos 
ton Karystos, 1., R. Nebert. Treats, in this first 
part, of the contents of the icropiay mapaddtwv ovva- 
yoyn. Das lebensalter des jiingern Kyros, C. 
Biinger. Plutarch (Artax. 2) makes Cyrus much 
too young. The date of his birth is 440 B.c. at 
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on L’Acropole d’ Alexandrie ct le Serapéwm, with a 
plan. Numerous inscriptions were found, and a few 
tombs, also long subterranean passages under the 
site of the ancient building.* 

H. B. WATERS. 


+ Academy, 21 Sept. 


PERIODICALS. 


latest. Das gebrauch der erzéhlenden zeitforinen bet 
Ailianos, P. Thouvenin. This is translated from 
the French. The uses of the narrative tense-forms 
in Aelian markedly resemble those in Polybius. 
The imperfect and aorist are here treated in detail, 
then the historical present and the pluperfect. Next 
comes a review of Hilberg’s Die gesctze der wortstel- 
lung im pentameter des Ovid, H. Gilbert. A book 
of great merit and the first to treat the subject 
systematically [see rev. by Prof. Ellis in Class. Rev. 
sup. p. 157]. Cicero de rvepublica (ii. § 39) und dic 
Servianische centurienordnung, W. Soltau. An 
adverse criticism of Mommsen’s view of this difficult 
subject as given in his rém. staatsrecht iii. 245 foll. 
The reform of the centuries must be placed after the 
time when the Servian arrangement by maniples 
was rejected and the comitia ceaturiata took the 
place of the cxercitus centuriatus. Zu Tacitus 
(Ann. i. 64), K. Hachtmann. Suggests inter umida 
for inter undas. Zu Vergilius Aencis (ii. 62), P. R. 
Miiller. For versare dolos suggests perstare dolo, 
the best MSS. have dolo. A review of Holder and 
Keller’s scholia antiqua in Q. Horatium Flaccuim, 
vol. i. Pomponi Porfyrionis commentum, P. Wessner 
[see notice by T. E. Page in Ciass. Rev. sup. p. 


129]. Zu Ciceros briefen an Atticus (v. 4, 4), W. 
Sternkopf. Reads dwm ades (for acta et), rumores 


vel etiam si qua cerla:habes de Caesare exspecto, 


Mnemosyne, N.S. Vol. xxiii. Part 3. 1895. 

Nautica, 8. A, Naber. An interesting disserta- 
tion dealing with many disputed points in connexion 
with ancient ships, such as the length, breadth, and 
‘tonnage’ of the trireme, length of the oars, the 
arrangement of the rowers ; also the mcaning of the 
words tpifpns, doxéuata and others. sdmnpésioy is 
interpreted not = culcita, but as ‘sacculus, in quo 
omnes suas reculas nauta secum portat.’ In Acts 
27, 17 it is proposed to read hv &payres Boelas 
éxpavto tmoCwviytes, omitting 7b mAoioy after 
jmof., and referring the ‘undergirding’ to the 
oxagn, for which purpose they used thongs of cow- 
hide. Further on in v. 38 iordv is proposed for 
oitov which seems very probable, as éxBodnhy 
érovovvro occurred in v. 18. Many of the views of 
Breusing, Cartault, de la Gravitre, Graser, Torr, and 
others are freely criticized. Observationes palaco- 
graphicae ad Isidorwm Hispalensem, J. W. Beck. 
A collation of a Groningen MS. of the 10th or 11th 
cent. ‘quem nemo adhuc, quod sciam, paulo dili- 
gentius tractare conatus est.’ (1) De Etymo- 
logiarum libris, (2) Liber de Natura Rerum, (3) De 
Anthologia Isidoriana. (4) De chronico minore. 
Propertiana (continued), C. M. Francken. Discusses 
(1) the legal position of Cynthia, sce ii. 7, (2) the 
Hylas elegy (i. 20), Ciceronis de Luerctio judicium, 
J. v. L. Rewrites ad Q. Fr, ii. 9, 3 as follows, 
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Lucretii pocmatu, wt scribis, ita sunt: maultis 
luminibus ingenti ; incultae tamen artis. Si ad 
jinem (?) veneris, virum te putabo [see Class. 
Rev. sup. p. 3810]. Ad Xenophontis et Arriani 
opuscula, H. van Herwerden. Various emendations. 
Studia Lucretiana (continued), J. Woltjer, On the 
omission and transposition of verses. <Apuleius- 
Lucianus, J. v. d. V. Fills up a gap in Apuleius 
from Lucian. Commentatio critica altcra in Hesy- 
chiwm, H. van Herwerden. Deals with a—:. Ob- 
servatiunculae de jure Romano (continued), J. C. 
Naber. This article treats of the three kinds of lea, 
viz. nata, lata, data. Ad Thucydidis ii, 49, J. v. L. 
Maintains that many words in this description of 
the plague are explanatory marginal notes which 
have crept into the text. A specimen is given. 

Part 4. Codices Apulei Italici, J. van der Vliet. 
A short account of the various codd. of Ap. in 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, and Florence (besides 
the two well-known Laurentines). Commentatio 
critica altera in Hesychium (continued), H. van 
Herwerden. Deals with x—w. Notulae ad Nepotem, 
P. H. Damsté. Various emendations. Ad Ciceronem 
(Pro Archia § 9), P. Thomas. Reads His igitur 
tabulis sine ulla litura nomen A. Licinii videtis. 
Ad compositionem Iliadis, M. Valeton. A long 
criticism of a very subjective character, dissecting 
the Iliad and pointing out those portions which the 
writer considers to belong to the original poem. 
The main contention is that, as neither the MpeoBela, 
nor the plan of Zeus, nor the Mhvidos &méppnois can 
be reconciled with the MatpéxAem while the MpeaBela 
and the M*fvidos amdéppnois hang together, the 
TarpéxAera was not part of the original poem. The 
MarpéxAea was added on, not to the complete poem, 
but to the poem when it had been mutilated by the 
exscission of the MpeoBela and the Mjvidos amrdppnars. 
Yet the old form lasted side by side with the new 
until the time of the writer who joined both and 
added the «édov paxny. Emendatur Aristophan. 
Pac. 451, H. v. H. Reads # for 4 with great im- 
provement to the sense. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Ed. FE. Wolfflin. Vol. ix. Part 3. 
1895. 


The editor contributes the following articles— 
Zur Zahlensymbolik, chiefly on the numbers seven 
and nine with a specimen article for the Thesaurus 
on these numbers: Das Adverbiwm recens: Suilla, 
Sulla, on the probable connexion between these two 
words: Die Lokalsitze im Luateinischen, dealing 
especially with correlative words: and Der generelle 
Plural der Eigennamen, these plurals are much 
commoner in the 2nd and 38rd declensions than in 
the 1st. The principal article in this number is one 
of 90 pp. by G. Landgraf, Glossographie und Worter- 
buch. The same writer also contributes a note on 
Die Accusativform inguinem bei Ennius a form 
which has hitherto been known only from Schol. 
ad Juv. x. 238. O. Hey has specimen articles on 
accessus and accido. 

MISCELLEN. Accessio-accessus, O. Hey. Accessus 
does not appear before Cicero, and not at all in 
Caesar. It may be a later substitute for cccessio, 
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after the latter had taken the meaning of mpoa@pxn. 
Hirquitallus, E. Lattes. Properly =a young wolf. 
Compilare—Coneipilare, J. v. a. Viiet. Valde in 
den Briefen an Cicero, F. Abbott. Cicero found this 
word in the speech of his educated contemporaries 
and introduced it into literary prose. Decies mitlies, 
C. Weyman. In the vulgate of the Novellae decies 
milies is constantly used to represent pupio and 
hupidxis in the sense of ‘a round number.’ 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol 50. Part 3. 1895. 

Aviens ora maritima, ¥F. Marx. <A description of 
this work of Avienus and its original Greck sources, 
Aischylos und der Areopag, F. Caner. We learn from 
the ’A@nvatwy modcreia that in 457/6 was passed a law 
admitting the Zeugitae to the Archonship, and so 
in due course to the Areopagus. It is probably 
against this new law that Aesch. gives a warning 
in Eum. 690-695. Ueber das angebliche Testament 
Alexanders des Grossen, A. Ausfeld. Maintains that 
the foundation of this document is a forged will 
composed in 321 by the opponents of Auntipater, and 
traced to one Olkias or Holkias, an official of the 
Macedonian court, who was said to have received it 
from the hands of Alexander. Later a Rhodian 
composed a second will, but only probably to serve 
the interests of his own country and friends, These 
two have been blended. Zur Uberlieferung des 
dlteren Seneca, M. Ihm. To show that cod. Riccar- 
dianus (R) at Florence stands in the closest relation- 
ship with Vat. 5219 saec. xv. (called by H. J. 
Miiller v). Topographie und Mythologie, S. Curtius. 
On the local worship of Apollo and Hercules, Pro- 
tests against the statement in Paully-Wissowa s.v. 
‘Apollo,’ p. 460, that he (E. Curtius) has represented 
Apollo as an Ionian ‘Stammgott.’ Thessalos, der 
Sohn des Peisistratos, J. M. Stahl. On the contra- 
diction between the statement in Arist. Polit. Athen. 
that Thessalos was the cause of the overthrow of the 
Peisistratidae, and the traditional account as given 
by Thucydides (vi. 54-59). There is probably some 
mistake in Ar.’s text: as it stands it is also in 
conflict with Ar. Rhet. ii. 24 § 5. Platons Sophistes 
in geschichtlicher Beleuchtung, O. Apelt. A long 
art. of 60 pp. divided as follows: (1) the Sophistic 
logic, (2) Plato’s Sophist, (3) Formulae of comparison 
and judgment, (4) Difference, contradiction, oppo- 
sition, (5) Not-Being, (6) Modern Platonism. Blitz- 
und Regenwunder an der Marcus-Sdéule, E. Petersen. 
with three illustrations of the column. Admits that 
the legend was not entirely the creation of the 
column, but maintains that the latter influenced the 
legend. An answer to Harnack [see also Class. Rev. 
sup. p. 141 8). 

MIscELLEN. J’avia, L. Radermacher. On the 
confusion between xai and dé in codd. Zu den 
Spriichen des Publiliuvs [commonly but erroneously 
called Publius Syrus], O. Brugmann. Various emen- 
dations. Zu den Anticatonen des Caesar, A. Dyroff. 
There was only one Anticato by Caesar, the other 
was by Hirtius. Das Aquiliciwm, E. Hoffmann. 
The lapis manalis is a symbol of the Manes, and is 
not conneeted with manare. Sardi venales, E. Hoff- 
mann. Suggests that the original expression was 
Sarti vernales, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOREIGN 


lristoteles, Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, 
edita consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae. Vol. IV. Pars 1V. (Aimmonius, 
in Aristotelis categurias commentarius, ed. Ad. 
Busse). 8vo, xxii, 144 pp. Berolini, Reimer. 
6 Mk. 

Catalogue d’antiquités trouvées en Grice. (Vases 
peints ; Terres cuites de Tanagra ; Bronzes ; Poids 
grecs; Marbres; Broderies byzantines.) 8vo. 
31 pp. and 12 plates. Paris, Rollin. 

Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliothéque 
nationale, publié sous les auspices de l’Académie 
des inscriptions par MM. Ern. Babelon et J. A. 
Blanchet. 8vo. xlv, 768 pp., 1100 engravings. 
Paris, Leroux. 

Euripidis Helena, ad novam eodicum Laurentianorum 
factam a G. Vitellio collationem recogn. et adnot. 
H. van Herwerden. Acced. analecta tragica. 
Svo, xii, 105 pp. Leiden. 4 Mk. 50. 

Galenus. — Kalbfleisch (K.) Die neuplatonische 
filschlich dem Galen zugeschriebene Schrift Mpds 
Tavpov mepl Tov mas éupuxodra Ta EuBpva, aus der 
Pariser Handschrift zum ersten Male herausge- 
geben. 4to. 80 pp., 2 facsimile plates. Boards. 
Berlin, Reimer. 6 Mk. 50. 

(Aus ‘ Abhandlungen der K. preuss. Akademie.’) 

Isidorus, Schwarz (H.) Observationes criticae in 
= Hispalensis Origines. 4to. 18 pp. Hirsch- 
erg. 

Isocrates. Miinscher (C.) Quaestiones Isocrateae. 
8vo. 86 pp. Gottingen, 2 Mk. 

Junzon (E.) De sublimitate libellus in patrium 
sermonem conversus adnotationibusque instructus. 
8vo. 60, 29 pp. Upsala. 

Josephi Flavii Opera, ed. et apparatu critico instruxit 
Ben. Niese. Vol. VII. Index. 8vo. viii, 87 
pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 Mk. 

—— The same. LEditio minor. Vol. VJ. De bello 
— libri VII. et Index. 8vo. iv, 576 pp. 
3 > 


Kern (G.) Im Dionysostheater zu Athen. Ein 
Versuch. 8vo. 17 pp. Frankfurt. 

Klasen (Jo.) De Aeschyli et Suphoclis enuntia- 
torum relativorum usu. (Capita selecta.)  8vo. 
36 pp. Tubingae. 1 Mk. 

Knapp (P.) Ueber Orpheusdarstellungen. 4to. 
_34 pp. Tubingae. 2 Mk. 40. 

Kohler (U.) Die athenische Oligarchie des Jahres 
411 v. Chr. 8vo. 18 pp. 

Krauss (S.) Zur griechischen und lateinischen 
Lexikographie aus jiidischen Quellen. S8vo. 55 
pp. Giessen. 

Lunciani (R.) Forma Urbis Romae. Consilio et 
auctoritate regiae academiae Lyncaeorum formam 
dimensus est et ad modulum 1: 1000 delineavit. 
Part III. 6 sheets, 57 to 87 cm. Milan, Hoepli. 
20 Mk. 

Leontius Byzantinus, Riigamer (P. W.) Leontius 
von Byzanz ein Polemiker aus dem Zeitalter 
Justinians. 8vo. 176 pp. Wiirzburg. 

Limes (der obergermanisch-riitische) des Rémer- 
reichs. Im Auftrag der Reichs- Limes- Commission 
herausgegeben von O. von Sarwey und F. Hettner. 
Part II. 4to. 44 pp., engravings, and 7 plates. 
Heidelberg, Petters. 4 Mk. ° 

Lindskog (Cl.) De enuntiatis apud Plautum et 
Terentium condicionalibus. 8vo. iv, 143 pp. 
Lund, 1 Mk. 50. 


BOOKS. 


Livius. Soltau(W.) Die Quellen des Livius im 21 
und 22 Buch. 4to. 21 pp. Zabern. 

Lucianus, Menzel, Ve Lucio Patrensi sive quae 
ratio inter Lucianeum librum, qui Aolkes 4 “Ovos 
inscribitur, et Apuleii Metamorphoseon libros 
intercedat. 4to. 16 pp. Meseritz. 

Rein (T. W.) Sprichworter und sprichwortliche 
Redensarten bei Lucian. 8vo. 140 pp. ‘Tiibingen. 

Malalas. Riiger (Ant.) Studien zu Malalas. 
Priipositionen und Adverbien. Das 18 Buch. 
Die Konstantinischen Excerpte. Die tuskulan- 
ischen Fragmente. Beitrag zur historischen 
Syntax der griechischen Sprache und zur Text- 
kritik des Malalas. 8vo. 56 pp.  Kissingen. 
1 Mk. 

Meyer (Ed.) Die wirthschaftliche Entwicklung des 
Alterthums. Ein Vortrag. 8vo. iv, 72 pp. 
Jena, Fischer. 1 Mk. 50. 

(Extract from ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie 
und Statistik.’) 

Mittheilungen (Archiiologisch-epigraphische) aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. Herausgegeben von O. 
Benndorf und E. Bormann. 18th Year, Part I. 
8vo. 120 pp., 39 engravings. Vienna, Holder. 
7 Mk. 

Mommsen (Theo.) See Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica, 

Monumenti Antiche pubblicati per cura della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. V. 4to. 232 pp., 
double columns, 136 engravings and 14 plates. 
Milan, Hoepli. £2. 

Contents: E. Caetani Lovatelli, Di una piccola 
larva convivale in bronzo.—Barnabei, Cozza, 
Gatti, ete., Nuovo cavi dello stadio palatino. 
— E. Brizio, Necropoli di Novi lara presso 
Pesaro. 

Monumenta Germaniae historica. (New Quarto 
Series.) Auctorum autiquissimorum Tomi XIII. 
pars 2, 4to pp, 223—354. Berlin, Weidmann. 
5 Mk. 





(Chronica minora sec. iv., v., vi., vii., ed. Theo. 
Mommsen. Vol. III. Fase. II.) 
The same on writing paper. 8 Mk. 

Miilleneisen (J.) Die Zeitrechnung bei Thukydides 
und bei Xenophon im ersten Teile der Hellenica. 
4to. 22 pp. Viersen. 

Musici scriptores graeci. Aristoteles, Euclides, 
Nicomachus, Bacchius, Gaudentius, Alypius ct 
melodiarum veterum quidquid extat. Recogn., 
prooemiis et indice instr. Car. Janus. 8vo. XCIII. 
503 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 9 Mk. 
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